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WHEN AGENT INSURES 
HIS OWN PROPERTY 


Modification of Rule That He Cannot 
Act For Himself and Principal 
Simultaneously 








SPRING GARDEN CASE CITED 





Little Defense For Company Where 
Agent Doesn’t Disclose Owner- 
ship Within Policy’s Meaning 





A case of real importance to com- 
panies and agents—Spring Garden 
Insurance Co. vs. Wood, 233, Fed. Rep. 
223—has resulted in a decision which 
greatly modifies the heretofore estab- 
lished rule that an agent cannot act for 
himself and his principal at the same 
time. 

History of the Case 

A special agent of the company ap- 
pointed the plaintiff, Wood, as a local 
wgent and the company furnished cer- 
tain supplies. 

Wood was a school teacher by pro- 
fession and it seems had tittle experi- 
ence in insurance matters. 

Soon after the appointment the new 
agent issued a policy for $2,500 in 
which he reported “Haytokah Inn” as 
the owner but did not advise the com- 
pany that he had an interest in the 
property. At the time the policy was 
issued there was $7,00C other insur- 
ance outstanding and he failed to note 
that a rider containing the  three- 
fourths clause relating to additional 
insurance had been attached to the 
policy. After the policy was issued 
the company notified Wood to attach 


“three-fourths value and fire protec- 
tion clause.” Form No. 204, allowing ad- 
ditional insurance without permission 
had been attached, whereas the Form 
No. 219, allowing additional :nsurance 
only on permission by the company 
should have been attached. It seems 
that after the policy was issued, ad- 
ditional insurance to the amount of 
$2,000 was taken out and not reported. 
Company Denied Liability 

After the fire the company denied 
liability, first, on the ground that other 
insurance was placed without permis- 
sion; second, that the agent failed to 
disclose his interest and could not bind 
the company as agent and owner. 

The first trial resulted in favor oz 
Wood, though the court held tha: 
failure to disclose his interest to his 
principal there could be no recovery. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals sent the 
case back for a new trial. At the sec- 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE» HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
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Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 
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Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


186 Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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DETAILS OF CARNEGIE 
INSURANCE FUND PLAN 


“Teachers’ Insurance Association” to 
Be Incorporated With Guaranteed 
Deposit by Foundation 








FOUR POLICY PLANS OFFERED 





To Contract for Annuities Also—How 
They Will Be Written—Contribu- 
tion by College 





The plan of the Carnegie Foundation 
for insuring teachers has been worked 
out in further detail and it is now pos- 
sible to give the forms of policies to 
be written and the methods to be fol- 
lowed in conducting the business. An 
analysis of the plans proposed at the 
time of the first announcement ap- 
peared in The Eastern Underwriter of 
July 14. 


What Indemnity Is Offered 

The Carnegie Foundation plans to 
offer the teacher and his family insur- 
ance protection from the beginning to 
the end of his career, by means of 
term life insurance furnished at cost; 
Gisability allowances provided at the 
expense of the Foundation; and retir- 
ing allowances, followed by widow’s 
pensions, on the basis of contributions 
from the professor and his institution, 
and individual contracts with the 
Foundation, which will pay the costs 
of administration and guarantee a good 
rate of interest upon all accumulations. 

To Form Company 

The insurance, retiring allowances, 
and widows’ pensions will be furnished 
by the Teachers Insurance Association 


of America, a company to be organ- 
ized according to the laws of New 
York and conducted under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Insurance 
Department, the Company providing 
the cost of administration, capital, sur 
plus and a guarantee deposit being 
provided through the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. The management of the Associa- 
tion will be in the hands of a board of 
directors and a committee of scrutiny 
of teachers or college officers, selected 
by the holders of contracts and the co- 
operating colleges. The Actuarial So- 
ciety of America has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider such questions as 
may arise. 
Forms to Be Written 

This Insurance Association will offer 
policies of term insurance, terminating 
al 65, or at whatever later age retire- 
ment and annuities begin, calculated 
according to the legal basis of the 
American table of mortality with in- 
terest accumulated at the rate of three 
and one-half per cent. 


“The profits that arise from doing 
business according to this conservative 
table and conservative rate of interest 
and without expenses for administra- 
tion,” says the Foundation, “will be re- 
turned to the policyholders in the form 
of dividends in a manner to be agreed 
upon by the directors and the commit- 
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tee of scrutiry.” Straight Life, Limit- 
ed Payment, and Endowment Insurance 
will also be written. 
How Annuities Will Be Issued 

The Association will contract for an- 
nuities on the lives of college teachers, 
officers, and other employes, on the 
basis of the McClintock Table of Mor- 
tality and interest accumulated at the 
rate of three and one-half per cent.— 
the legal standard for annuities in the 
State of New York. The contributions 
of the teachers and their colleges, how- 
ever, will be accumulated at four and 
one-half per cent., this income being 
guaranteed from the investment of the 
accumulations or from the income 
from the capital, surplus, and guaran- 
tee deposit. Annuity contracts will be 
written either (1) upon the life of the 
teacher alone, the annuity terminating 
at his death; or (II) upon the joint lives 
or the teacher and his wife, the an- 
nuity continuing throughout his life as 
in (1), and, in addition, one-half of the 
annuity received by the husband con- 
tinuing throughout the life of his 
widow; or (III) upon the joint lives of 
the teacher and his wife, as in (II), 
with the additional contract that any 
part of the accumulated contributions 
that has not been paid to the teacher 
and his widow in the form of annuities 
shall be paid after the death of both of 
them to a designated beneficiary or to 
their estate. The colleges and their 
teachers, officers or employes may con- 
tribute according to any one of these 
plans or any combination of them that 
may be agreed upon—the college using 
one plan and the teacher another, if 
that should seem desirable. An unmar- 
ried teacher without dependents may 
prefer to provide simply an annuity for 
himself, by means of Plan I. A college 
may desire to ensure annuities to its 
teachers and pensions to their widows, 
by means of Plan II, without the addi- 
tional benefit to their families, provid- 
ed by Plan III. Most teachers of limit- 
ed income prefer the certain return of 
ali of their accumulations provided by 
Plan III. 

To Have Bank Also 

The deposits toward annuities will 
be received and accumulated by the 
Teachers Savings and Trust Company, 
a company to be organized, like the 
Insurance Association, according to 
the laws of New York and conducted 
uuder the direction of the New York 
State Banking Department, capital and 
surphis being provided through the 


Carnegie Foundation. This Company 


will receive the annuity contributions 
cf the teacher and his college, accord- 
ing to whatever plan is chosen and in 
annual or monthly instalments as may 
be agreed upon, for accumulation at an 
interest of four and one-half per cent., 
guaranteed from the investment of the 
accumulations or from the income from 
its own capital and surplus. Should a 
teacher live and continue teaching 
urtil 65, his accumulations, with inter- 
est at four and one-half per cent., will 
be paid to the insurance association for 
distribution according to the annuity 














from sub-agents during the 
and an opportunity for 


business absolutely essential. 


Address: 








A Rare Life Insurance 
Opportunity 


A man about 35 years of age, who can pay for at least $100,000 
personally procured business, and secure in addition about $200,000 
first year, can secure a splendid contract 
very rapid 
CLEAN RECORD. One who has had business experience in West- 
chester County preferred. This is tor an old New York Company with 
policy contracts any life insurance man can sell. 


“Hot air’ men will not be considered. 
general agent or manager not necessary, but ability to write personal 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 


M. F. S., 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


advancement, provided he has a 


Previous experience as 


























plan that has been chosen. Should the 
teacher die before retirement his accu- 
mulations, with interest at four and 
one-half per cent., will be paid to a de- 
signated beneficiary or to his estate. 
ould the teacher withdraw from 
teaching before retirement at the age 
of 65, his accumulations, with interest, 
ac three and one-half per cent., will be 
returned to him. 

“It has been suggested that simple en- 
dowment insurance would be prefer- 
able to the plan- that has been out- 
lined,” says the Foundation, ‘and this 
will be provided when desired. Much 
experience with: the problems of col- 
lege professors, however, indicates 
chiefly the need of a protection increas- 
ing with the increase of family and pro- 
fessorial obligations, up to the time of 
retirement, when these obligations 
have been met and a smaller protection 
is entirely adequate. Term insurance 
at small cost and an annuity, the total 
contribution toward which is returned 
in a way that the endowment policy 
cannot guarantee, appear to meet these 
needs better than any other system. 
The college, in its contribution toward 
the professor’s annuity, meets an eco- 
nomic, social and educational obliga- 
ticn. The Carnegie Foundation, in as- 
suming the cost of administration, 
guaranteeing a good rate of interest, 
providing disability allowances, and 
encouraging the extension of the sys- 
tem to additional universities and col- 
leges, will, it is believed, further the 
purpose for which it was founded—the 
advancement of teaching.” 

Copies of the new plan will be sent 
t» any one who is interested, upon re- 
quest to the Carnegie Foundation, 576 
Fifth avenue, New York City. Clyde 
Furst is secretary. 





The agents of the Federal Life of 
Chicago produced a large volume of 
business in honor of President Isaac 
Miller Hamilton’s birthday, Septem- 
ber 6. 


USE OF BINDING RECEIPT 





Care Necessary in Connection With 
Prepayment of Premium—Serious 
Consequences Possible 





The Northwestern Mutual Life points 
out to its field force that serious con- 
sequences might follow carelessness in 
issuing binding receipts. The Company 
states that recently several cases have 
come to the attention of the home 
office where the agent has failed to 
comply with the instructions of the 
Company regarding advance payment 
of premiums. 


In some of the cases mentioned the 
applications were declined and the 
agent instructed to return the binding 
receipt as it had been detached in each 
case, and each application stated that 
the applicant had paid the agent the 
first premium on the policy applied for. 
Instead of complying with these in- 
structions the agent replied that he 
had destroyed the binding receipt and 
that he considered it unnecessary to 
return it as in fact the applicant had 
not paid the premium in advance in 
cash or by any legal evidence of in- 
cebtedness; that it was only a verbal 
agreement to pay and he did not hand 
the binding receipt to the applicant on 
this account, etc., ete. 

It is pointed out that serious conse- 
quences might arise from such action 
ard the Company strongly emphasizes 
the following instructions: 

Whenever the premium is paid in 
advance with the application, or the 
avent assumes to accept anything but 
cash, the numbered receipt attached 
to the application must be correctly 
completed and given to the applicant, 
the agent being accountable for the 
premium. If such application be re- 
jected the premium must immediately 
be returned to the applicant and the 
numbered receipt taken up and return- 


EQUITABLE CLUB OFFICERS 





Men Who Head Big Agents’ Organiza- 
tions and Agencies That Made 
High Records 





The new presidents of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s clubs for the 
1916 club year are: 

Quarter Million Club, Cecil Frankel, 
Los Angeles. 

Eastern Century Club, A. R Hudon, 
Montreal. 

Southern Century Club, J. H. Barnett. 
Memphis. 

Central Century Club, F. O. Atha, St. 
Paul. 

Pacific Century Club, Clark E. Nelson. 
Portland, Ore. 

Century Club Banners which are 
awarded each year for the best agency 
club record, all points considered. werc 
presented to the following agencies as 
awards for the 1916 club year: 

Eastern Century Club, Chas. Jerome 
Edwards Agency. 

Southern Century Club, Birmingham 
Agency. 

Central Century Club, B. J. Sinai 
Agency, Chicago. 

Pacific Century Club, San Francisco 
Agency. 





GUARANTY LIFE MEETING 





Leaders Club Celebrates at Davenport 
—Company Expects to Write 
$3,000,000 This Year 





The annual meeting of the $100,000 
Club of the Guaranty Life was held at 
Davenport, Iowa, September 4 and 5. 
August E. Steffen, president of the 
Guaranty Life, made the address of 
welcome; L. J. Dougherty, secretary 
and general manager, presided as toast- 
master; A. E. Carroll, attorney for the 
suaranty Life; F. C. Norton of Burling- 
ton; J. F. Lattner, a Davenport busi- 
ness man; O. E. Dickeson of Cedar 
Rapids; J. E. Murphy of Omaha, Ne- 
braska; T. G. Mason of Waterloo; A. 
J. Loyet of Davenport; J. E. Kennefick 
of Davenport; J. S. McCormack of 
Marshalltown and Wm. King of St. 
Louis, spoke on “Salesmanship.” 

A. J. Loyet was re-elected president 
o the $100,000 Club. O. E. Dickeson, 
who produced $350,000 business for the 
first eight months of 1916, was awarded 
first prize for largest production, 
Mason and Webb of Waterloo, secured 
second prize. J. E. Kennefick of Daven- 
port, secured third prize. J. E. Mur- 
phy of Omaha, secured fourth prize, 
ard A. J. Loyet of Davenport, fifth 
prize. The Company expects to write 
$3,000,000 new business for 1916. 








cd to the Company through the general 
agent. Any deviation from the fore- 
going, or the use of any other form of 
receipt than that attached to the appli- 
cation signed by the applicant, will not 
be permitted. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 





PURELY MUTUAL 


insurance issued. 


Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. 

















THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘Dividends ” 
A . Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Low Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


Expense 10.46%. 
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BENEFICIARY RIGHTS UPHELD 


BANKRUPTCY CLAIM DISCARDED 








Chelsea Exchange Bank Complainant 
in Action Against Travelers to 
Force Payment of Lapsed Policy 





Judge Victor J. Dowling, of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York, handed down a decisior 
this week in the case of the Chelsea 
Exchange Bank, of New York City, 
against the Travelers Insurance Co. 

The original action on which this suit 
was based was brought by the Chelsea 
Exchange Bank against Albert H. 
Morely, Jr., of New York, and an at- 
tachment was levied on the Travelers 
for $1,101.25, the property levied on by 
the attachment being an indebtedness of 
the Travelers in the sum of $1,283.63, 
the cancellation value of two policies 
issued by the Travelers on the life of 
Morely. The Travelers failed to meet 
the demand and the suit followed. 


Change of Beneficiary Questioned 

The wife of Morely was named as the 
beneficiary in one of the policies with 
the usual provision in the policy giving 
the right to change the beneficiary in 
the event of the death of his wife and, 
in event of the death of the beneficiary. 
the policy was payable to the executors, 
assignees or administrators of the in 
sured. Morely made the policy payable 
to his estate and subsequently he again 
changed it reinstating his wife as bene- 
ficiary. The other policy had origi- 
nally been made payable to his estate 
but during the life of the policy it was 
changed so that his wife was made the 
beneficiary. 

Morely lapsed both policies in July 
1912, by non-payment and they were 
later cancelled by the Travelers. There 
remained a net equity under one policy 
of $744 and $537.63 under the other. 
being the surrender value of the poli- 
cies. 

Judge Dowling’s Findings 


Judge Dowling, in his decision, notes 
that these policies contained provisions, 
in case of default of payment of prem- 
ium after the second year, for the auto- 
matic 2xtension of insurance fer ceriair 
terms, and for paid-up policies upor 
surrender of original policies; that the 
policies also contained tables showing, 
for the end of each year, the term of 
such automatic extension, the amount 
of paid up insurance, the cash surrender 
value and the loan value. The court 
said that the complaint is entirely sil- 
ent upon the matter in which the so- 
called “net equity” in the policies was 
arrived at; nor is any provision of the 
policy quoted under which that or any 
sum became payable to the assured upon 
the lapse of the policies, or by which 
the interest in the beneficiary in the 
policies ceased. 

The court found that the Travelers 
was under no legal duty to pay anyone 
any sum whatsoever; that it did not 
appear in the complaint that the policies 
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American Life 
Convention 








The American Life Convention is 
in session in St. Louis as The 
Eastern Underwriter goes to press. 
A report of the proceedings will 
be given in next week’s issue of 
: this paper 
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can be surrendered to the Travelers; 
that for aught that appears in the com- 
plaint, the beneficiary, Lucy B. Morely, 
still had an interest in the policies and 
was a necessary party to any deter- 
mination of the rights of the policies 
in and under them. The bankruptcy 
cases recited by the bank, have no ap- 
plication in the action, according to the 
decision. 





STARTS SERVICE CAMPAIGN 





Equitable Life Representatives to Get 
in Touch With Every Policyholder 
Before December 1 





Each year the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society conducts a Policyholders’ 
Service Campaign during which every 
representative of the Society makes 
every effort to call on or at least get 
into touch with every policyholder of 
the Society. The service campaign is 
now on and will continue until Decem- 
ber 1. The agents report the progress 
of the Society during the year and 
serve the policyholders in every way. 
In making suggestions for conducting 
the campaign the Society says: 

“Map out your field in such a way that 
you will be able to reach the greatest 
number of policyholders in each local- 
ity without doubling on your track or 
visiting one locality several times. 
During the iatter half of November fol- 
low up those you have been unable to 
interview. To those you can send an 
appropriate letter, enclosing some can- 
vassing document and calling attention 
to a marked paragraph in it.” 





BARS MONTHLY PREMIUMS 





Northwestern Mutual Life Checks 
Practice as Applied to Series 
of Policies 





There has developed a practice of 
giving policyholders the advantage of 
monthly premiums without charging 
published rates. This is effected by 
issuing a number of policies on differ- 
ent dates. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life does 
not issue policies with monthly pre- 
miums and has no intention of chang- 
ing its present practice of furnishing 
only annual, semi-annual and quarterly 
premium rates. 

There has been a growing tendency 





ISSUES LOW COST CONTRACT 


NEW _ ILLINOIS 





LIFE POLICY 





Endowment at Age 85 Issued for $2,000 
and Multiples on Male Risks— 
Premium Rates 





The Illinois Life has put out a new 
low level premium policy called “En- 
dowment at Age 85,” which is intended 
to meet the demand for low current 
cost. The policy will be issued in 
amounts of $2,000 and multiples there- 
of and will be written on male lives 
only. Everything has been figured to 
make the cost as low as possible, the 
Company states, and the rate of com- 
mission is also materially lower than 
that paid on regular policies. 

The policy will be written with or 
without the disability clause. It guar- 
artees liberal surrender values, which 
together with paid-up endowment and 
extended insurance are available after 
three years. The policy is incontest- 
able after two years and non-forfeitable 
after three years. Extended insurance 
is granted automatically upon default 

ENDOWMENT AT 85 
Including Premium for Waiver of Premiums 
Benefit Upon Total Disability Before 
Attaining Age 60 
Annual Premiums and 20 Year 


Settlements $2,000 
—2th YEAR VALUES— 





Cash Paid-up Extended 
Annual and End. Ins. 
Age Premium Loan Ins. Yrs. Mos. 
$304 786 19 6 
316 800 19 6 
328 814 19 6 
342 830 19 6 
356 848 19 5 
372 867 19 4 
386 879 19 2 
402 897 19 0 
416 908 18 8 
434 927 18 5 
454 950 18 3 
472 965 18 0 
490 980 17 7 
508 * 994 17 3 
528 1011 16 11 
548 1026 16 6 
570 1046 16 2 
590 1059 15 9 
612 1076 15 4 
634 1091 14 ll 
658 1108 14 6 
680 1122 14 1 
704 1137 13 8 
726 1151 13 2 
752 1168 12 10 
776 1183 12 5 
J 800 1191 ll 11 
V 824 1210 11 6 
92 848 1222 11 1 
‘ 874 1236 10 9 
’ 900 1252 10 4 
. 926 1267 9 11 
: 952 1280 9 7 
7 32 976 1291 9 2 
7 J 1006 1310 8 10 
7 .02 1034 1326 8 7 
53 , 1062 1341 8 3 
ae “seses 94.76 1092 1358 7 11 
oD -éunuas 99.56 1120 1373 7 7 








to make use of these features in such 
a way that by applying them to a 
number of policies issued at one time 
on a single life they give the insured 
in effect the benefit of monthly pre- 
miums on his insurance although pay- 
ing for it at published rates. The 
agents have been notified that this 
practice will not be applied to the is- 
suance of future policies. 


in premium payment. Upon attainment 
of age 85 it matures as an endowment. 

The Company announces that this 
contract will be issued only when the 
aypplicant’s health, habits, environment 
and personal and family history are of 
the best and occupation non-hazardous. 

All Available Expense Eliminated 

Showing how the Company has 
worked out in detail the elimination of 
all possible expense in order to pro- 
duce a low net cost policy, the plan of 
issuing the new contracts is interesting: 
The Company says: 

“In view of the low rate at which it is 
written this policy cannot be issued in 
amounts less than $2,000 and since in 
pursuance of an effort to eliminate all 
avoidable expense the policy form is 
printed as a $2,000 contract, applica- 
tions must be for insurance in multiples 
of $2,000—. e., $2,000, $4,000, $6,000, 
etc. In case of an approved application 
for, say, $10,000, five separate policies 
of $2,000 each will be issued.” 

Premium Rates 

The premium rates on this new form, 
with values, are given in the following 
tables. The second table includes the 
charge for the disability feature: 

ENDOWMENT AT 8 
Annual Premiums and 20 Year 


Settlements $2,000 
—20th YEAR VALUES— 





Cash Paid-up Extended 
Annual and End. ns. 
Age Premium Loan Ins. Yrs. Mos. 
17 on $786 19 6 
18 316 800 19 6 
19 328 814 19 6 
20 342 830 19 6 
21 356 848 19 5 
22 372 867 19 4 
23 386 879 19 2 
24 402 897 19 0 
25 416 908 18 8 
26 434 927 18 5 
27 454 950 18 3 
28 472 965 18 0 
29 490 980 17 7 
30 508 994 17 3 
31 528 1011 16 11 
32 548 1026 16 6 
33 570 1046 16 2 
34 590 1059 15 9 
35 612 1076 15 4 
36 634 1091 14 11 
37 658 1108 14 6 
38 680 1122 14 1 
39 704 1137 13 8 
40 726 1151 13 2 
41 752 1168 12 10 
42 776 1183 12 5 
43 800 1191 11 11 
44 24 1210 11 6 
45 848 1222 11 1 
46 874 1236 10 9 
47 900 1252 10 4 
48 926 1267 9 11 
49 952 1280 q 7 
50 976 1291 9 2 
51 1006 1310 g 10 
52 1034 1326 8 7 
53 1062 1341 8 3 
54 1092 1358 7 ll 
55 1120 1373 7 7 
56 1164 1406 7 5 
57 1210 1439 7 3 
58 1254 1468 7 0 
59 . 1298 1495 6 *0 
OD xesene 124.96 1344 1522 5 t0 


*And “181.00 Cash if living at age 85. 
tAnd $338.00 Cash if living at age 85. 


WROTE $3,000,000 TO SEPT. 1 

White & Odell, State agents for 
Minnesota ot the Northwestern Nation- 
al Life of Minneapolis, wrote $3,000,000 
of new business to September 1, this 
year, of which amount one-half was 
written in Minneapolis. 











THE PRUDENTIAL 


Now Writes Group Insurance 


in response to a well-defined demand. 

The policy is planned to give Strong-as-Gibraltar-Protection at low 
cost, with up-to-date-features, such as annual dividends, payment of 
policy during life for total disability, and arrangments for military service. 


It is a winner. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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SELLING IN NEW YORK 


POINTERS FROM ONE AGENT 








T. R. Fell’s “Friendly Act” Explained 
—How a Successful Producer Oper- 
ates in Metropolis 





By ALEXANDER COWEN 
Article 1* 

About sixteen monihs ago I becam: 
connected with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Prior 
to that, I had never sold anything in 
person. From my observations it is 
my belief that it is not essential for 1 
man to have previous selling experience 
in order to make a success as an agent 
Of course, he must possess certain 
qualities, and his mind must be in a 
receptive state, in order that he may 
be instructed and be abie to carry out 
those instructions. Personally. what 
little success I have had in the life in- 
surance business I can trace to the in- 
struction I received under T. R., Fell, 
our Manager in New York. 

Daily Study Class 

In the New York Agency a daily study 
of the art of selling life insurance is 
made. We meet together daily betwee 
1:15 and 2:00 o’clock, and tell about 
cur cases of the preceding twenty-fou - 
hours. A man wno hasn’t done any- 
thing, hasn’t anything tc talk about at 
our daily conference. We dc not b>- 
lieve in crossing bridges before we com: 
to them, and we have no time for the 
Agent who spends his time building 
ymaginary obstacles. We believe in 
intense work and short hours, and w: 


-want an Agent to be.up on his toes. 


If he spends three hours in the morn- 
ing and two hours in the afternoon in 
this kind of work, he has done a day’s 
work. A company’s reputation in any 
territorv is no better than the reputa- 
tion of its Agents. Businesslike meth- 
ods on the part of the agent give the 
impression of a businesslike company 
back of him. 
Cowen’s Idea of Service 

To start with, we have the idea of 
service uppermost in our minds. In 
the first place, that means that the 
Agent’ must know thoroughly anil 
minutely the different contracts issued 
by our Company. About the first thing 
he learns in our office is to take the 
Thirty Qucstions sheet and a sample 
policy and mark or the policy where 
each question is to be found. We be- 
lieve that an agent has no right to 
take up the time of a business man 
unless he knows before he calls upon 
him some service he can perform for 
him. One big service that he can per- 
form for almost any busin2ss man who 
‘s making money and has 2 family, is 
to show him how much his wife and 
family would lose if he should die. 
The business man cannot properly prc- 
tect the interests of his wife and fa'nily 
unless he knows the extent of the pos- 
sible loss through his death. 

Ir my mind, there are three essential 
requisites for a successful life insurance 
salesman’ 

1. A willingness to work consis 
tently a certain number of hours eaci 
day. 

2 To have on hand at all timcs 
enough new names intelligently se 
lected as pussixle prospects. 

3. Using conmon sense and reason 
in your methods of approach and ir. 
conducting your interviews. 

Starting Day’s Work 

I will take the first. “Working con- 
sistentiy a certain number of hour: 
each day.” That means that the 
Agent should’ make up his mind to 
work, sey, four, five or even six hours 
a day, and do that every workirg day 
in every week. The Agent shoult 
decide upon the number of hours pe’ 
day, but he should be careful not to 
work too many huurs in the oue day 


*Address delivered at convention of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Agents. 


‘we get these names. 


and then find himself unfit for his 
next day’s work. 
Troubles of New Agent 

As to the question of “having enoug’) 
new names intelligently selected a: 
possible prospects.” This is probably 
cne of the greatest troubles o/ the new 
Agent, and yet it should be no trouble 
at all. Apart from cold canvass, there 
are the old policyholders. Everytody 
who has tried calling upon old policy- 
holders will, I believe, agree that they 
are the very finest material for addi- 
ticnal insurance and procuring intro- 
ductions to their friends and relatives. 
I will in a few minutes tell you how 
I conduct an interview with an old 
policyholder. Holders of Term pol- 
icies that are nearing their five yea, 
conversion period are also good ma- 
terial to go and see for the purpose of 
conversion. I will try to touch upon 
the question of how Term policyhold- 
eis should ve approached. Then. there 
‘gs the “friendly act”, which I believe 
can be made to produce enough new 
1ames to keep any man busy, provided 
it is used right. 

Working “Friendly Act” 


i will now try to explain to you how 
Mr. Fell’s “friendly act” system is 
worked in New York City. At the 
close of every :nterview. we say to th3 
prospect: 

“Now, Mr. So-ard-So, we are calling 
upon only those men who are making 
money now. You may wonder how 
Here is how we 
do it. We have a litt'e system down 
in our office entitled the ‘friendly ac*’ 
which is based upon the belief that 
every man would prefer to do another 
a ‘friendly act’ if he were shown how 
he might do it. Everybody knows 
ene man who is making money now. 
What is the name of the man you 
know? Now you understand that it 
is not merely a ‘friendly act’ to me or 
to the Company I represent, but it is 
a great big ‘friendly act’ for this friend 
cf yours whose name you are going to 
give me. You carry life insurance and 
you believe in it. You know that it is 
a wonderful institution, and that by 
its means last year over five hundred 
and forty millions of dollars were paid 
out to widows and orphans, but you 
may not know that :f it were not for 
the life insurance Agent only about 
one-tenth of that would be paid, be 
cause only one-tenth of the business 
written to-day would be written with- 
out the help of an Agent. I want to 
go and see your friend, and if I suc- 
ceed in selling him any life insurance 
you will indirectly be responsible for 
some good work accomplished, where- 
by the wife and children of this friend 
of yours may some day be benefited. 
Now I will jot his name down here on 
my pad.” 

Why Name Should Be Given 


If the prospect is still somewhat re- 
ticent in giving you his name (though 
it is our experience that the percent- 
age who refuse to give us this “friend- 
ly act” is very small), we say some- 
thing more to him along these lines 
in order to persuade him to do it for 
us. We say: 

“Now, in order to more forcibly il- 
lustrate the real good you might do 
by giving us this name, I want you to 
imagine for a moment that if this 
friend whom you have in mind were 
to die two or three or four weeks from 
now and you had withheld his name 
from me, wouldn’t your conscience 
bother you a little when you heard of 
Lis death and you reflected upon what 
might have been had you given a first- 
class life insurance Agent his name a 
few weeks earlier, and that as a re- 
sult of that “friendly act” the wife and 
children of this friend of yours might 
have been $10,000 to the good? You 
could have been responsible tor those 
little children receiving a first-class 
education. You could have been re- 
sponsible for saving this widow from 


(Continued on page 65.) 





WHY 


Its record of 72 years. 

Its unexcelled contracts. 

Perfect co-operation between Home Office 
ond Agency force. 

rompt service to Agents and licy- 

holders, é wired 

A corps of agents content, knowing that 
there is none better than theirs. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENERGETIC MEN 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


GAINS 


In written business. 

In paid-for business. 

In amount of insurance in force, 

Material gains for the first six months 
of 1916 over the same period in any 
previous year. 


Incorporated 1844 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accid 

C ent I - 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company's Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the - 


eae paid. 

that in case of death from a 

face of the Patley, we te ny ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 

at in case of death from certain SP 
TIMES the face of the Policy, ane n SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
; L. The Accident Disability E 
antees that in case of total disability as a result "of ‘putt be a 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $502 PER WEEK during such disability but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $2 PER 
WEEK throughout the ne gen of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And wh 
a any man a -_ a policy that would do less? Th cost is low d 
gents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver t. i 1 i 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Gecraia, Teeeam, Maines ee 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 

















YOU CAN INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS 


If you can show them a rate $2.00 per thousand lower than general 
policies—We have it. The best policy you ever saw, too. 


Mr. Agent, why not take advantage of this opportunity? 
LIFE TIME CONTRACT TO GOOD MEN 


EMMET C. MAY, President 
HENRY LOUCKS, Supt. Agents 





0. B. WYSONG, Secretary 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








A GOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with 7m 
dividend record has good opening -at PHILADELPHIA thd unexcelled 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: » covering Eastern Penn- 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 

















Wanted—General Agents 


IN 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 


We want Men who have had experience in appointing and 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 
newals and bonus. Must be able to finance their own 
Agencies. You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


Louisiana State Life Insurance Company 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 
Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS 


W. T. CRAWFORD, President 
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WHO HOLDS THE RECORD? 


What Is the Greatest Number of Policies Issued 
on One Life? 





In a Recent Issue of The Eastern Underwriter, the Question Was 
Raised: What Life Insurance Man Has Placed the Greatest 
Number of Separate Policies on One Life?—The Following 
Letters Give Interesting Personal Records of Producers in 


Answer to the Question: 





A. B. MALLORY PLACED 21 





Connecticut Mutual Life Man’s Great 
Record—Fifty Per Cent. of Busi- 
ness Is “Duplicates” 





The following letter from A. B. Mal- 
lery, special agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, with headquarters at Troy, 
N. Y., shows a remarkable record. Mr. 
Mallory not only has placed 21 policies 
on a single life, setting a record that 


will not be easy to beat, but over fifty 
per cent. of all of his business repre- 
sents “duplicates.” But read his letter: 


Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 

In your August 25 issue, on page 6, 
you invite statements from life insur- 
ance field men relative to the greatest 
number of policies written on one life. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to state 
that I have been personally instrumen- 
tal in placing on one man in this city 
sixteen policies, in the company I rep- 
resent. As the amount represented by 
these policies gave him the limit in our 
Company, I have been allowed to place 
five more policies on this life in other 
companies, making a total of 21 poli- 
cies placed by me on a single life. In 
addition to the above, I have 12 poli- 
cies in this Company on another man; 
10 on another; 8 on another, and quite 
a large number who have in force from 
7 to 2 policies, over 50 per cent. of my 
business representing duplicates. 


A. B. MALLORY, 


Special Agent, Connecticut 
Mutual Life. 


Troy, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1916. 


ON DIFFERENT EXAMINATIONS? 





James B. Moody, Jr., Secretary of the 
Connecticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Raises Point 





An interesting point has been made 
by James B. Moody, Jr., secretary of 
the Connecticut Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation in regard to the number of 
policies on a single life. This is wheth- 
er the policies are issued on different 
examinations or are several deliveries 
made from an occasional examination. 
Mr. Moody writes: 

Editor, The wastern Underwriter: 

I was very much interes.ed in read- 
ing the article, “Who Holds the 
Record?” which appeared in The East- 
ern Underwriter, issue of August 25, 
1916. Mr. Wilmer Christian’s record is 
most commendable. For any man who 
can insure another nine times is wor- 
thy of much praise. 

Were these nine policies issued upon 
az many different examinations? Or 
were several deliveries made from an 
examination now and then? 

I would enjoy reviewing the records 
cf others along this line, and trust you 
may be successful in arousing the in- 
terest necessary to establish who is 
the holder of the record. 

I have in one year delivered six poli- 
cies to one man, but they did not re- 
sult from as many examinations. This 
same person I hope to write several 
times more before death interferes. 

I am associated with Lee C. Robens, 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, in Connecticut. 

JAMES B. MOODY, Jr. 

Hartford, Ct., Sept. 1, 1916. 








Selling in New York 
(Continued from page 4.) 
the terrible hardships she will now 
have to endure until these little ones 
grow up and can give her some scanty 
support.” 

That is the substance of the “friend 
ly act”. Jf any of you care to take the 
trouble to study it a little and try it 
out, you will be able to use arguments 
that are just as good and maybe beiter 
in trying to point out to your prospect 
why he should give you the “friendly 
act”. But the “friendiy act” is not. 
merely asking ior a name. It wouldn’t 
be a success that way. It is the whole 
thing, with the arguments put in. It 
is understood, of course, that the name 
given is most valuable to you when it 
is given by the prospect with the per- 
mission to use his name, because you 
are then in a position to go and see 
this new prospect and say: “Mr. So- 
eand-So gave me your name.” MHow- 
ever, there are cases where men will 
refuse to allow you to use their names, 
even after they have done the 
“friendly act” for you, but names so 
given often turn out to be very fruit- 
ful. A great mistake you are likely to 
fall into in using the “friendly act”’,— 
and for that reason I want to warn 
you of it,— is to allow a man to give 
you more than one or two names, a‘ 
the most. 

Questions 

When we get a name, it is our busi- 
ness to ask a few questions of the fol- 
lowing nature: “How old is he? Is 
he married? How many children has 
he? How old is his youngest child? 
About how big a man is he? Is h: 


making $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000? The 
reason I ask you this, Mr. So-and-So, 
is because I always like to know the 
kind of man I am going to call upon 
in order to be prepared with the kind 
of proposition that wili most appeal 
to him.” You can readily understand 
that one name with al} this informa- 
tion tacked on to it is worth any 
number of ames and addresses with. 
out any information at all. Anothe- 
great point of value in getting one 
name only is this, when vou ask a man 
for the “friendly act” it is well to 
assume that he has a dozen friends 
who are making money now, and when 
you have succeeded in getting him to 
do the “friendly act” on the basis of 
one name, the chances are that he will 
give you that one name out of twelve 
which he considers will be of the most 
value to you. 


MUST STUDY LAPSES 





Advice to Members of National Fra- 
ternal Congress—Fraternal Figures 
Given by D. P. Markey 





Chairman D. P. Markey, of the Com- 
mittee on State of the Orders and Sta- 
tistics of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, reports that the membership in 
the societies constituting the Congress 
was 5,936,054 at the beginning of 1915, 
and at the close of the year was 5,933,- 
378. Regarding lapses he said: 

“The number of lapses reported for 
1915, was 543,518, or at the rate of 93 
for each 1,000 beneficial members. 
This, it will be observed, is somewhat 
in excess of the lapsation rate for the 
previous year and accounts for the 
sinaller net increase in membership. 

“This matter of lapses is one of the 
most important and serious with which 
these associations has to deal. There 
is a tremendous waste in this connec- 
tion. Not only is it fair to assume that 
the lapsing members are above the 
average in physical condition and, 
therefore, that the general condition of 
the membership physically has been 
lowered by their departure, but it is 
also a tremendous waste of money. It 
costs, according to figures which wil? 
be given later on, between six and 
seven dollars for each new member, 
and at this rate these lapses would 
show a financial loss amounting to 
nearly three and one-half millions of 
dcllars. 

“While it is natural that there will 
be lapses—they cannot be avoided—yet 
there is no angle from which this ele- 
ment in our work can be viewed, from 
which it will not appear, generally 
speaking, as harmful. So far as our 
experience goes it is to the effect that 
these lapses occur almost entirely with- 
in the first few years of membership, 
and, therefore, the depreciation effect- 
ing the general membership is great. 
Ir. this connection your committee is 
inclined to suggest that the reports 
from the societies for the year 1916, 
which will be submitted to its suc- 
cessor, might profitably show the ex- 
perience of each of the several soci- 
eties represented in the Congress in 
the matter of its lapsation, that is, as 
to the number that lapsed during thé 
first year, the number lapsing during 
the second year of membership, etc., 
so that a more intelligent compilation 
of this waste could be made.” 





JOINS PENN MUTUAL’S STAFF 





William E. Dreher Leaves Stroudsburg 
National Bank to Sell Life Insur- 
ance for Philadelphia Company 





A recent acquisition to the selling 
force of the Penn Mutual Life is Wil- 
iam E. Dreher, who for about ten years 
has been connected with the Strouds- 
burg National Bank, of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 





The Crary-Turner Agency, State 
agents for North Dakota of Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, led 
all agencies of the Company in new 
business written during August. 








Busy! 








Satisfied Home Office! 


Contributing causes: Unexcelled 


Busy! 
Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 


edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 
Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. Prosperous Field!— 





BUSY! 





policy contracts, enviable low cost, 


high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 


and Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 








THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. I, 

oe Ee eee $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
PN bibs eb caw $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











BANKERS LIFE MEETING 





Representatives of Des Moines Com- 
pany Gather at Thousand Islands 
for Record Convention 





The 1916 convention and school of 
instruction for the field force of the 
Bankers Life of Des moines, was the 


largest and most successful ever held 
by that company. The annual school 
was held this year on August 19, 20 
and 21 at the Thousand Island Hous» 
in Alexandria Bay, N. Y., in the heart 
ot the Thousand Islands. The conven- 
tion party traveled by special train from 
Des Moines to Detroit and by boat the 
rest of the way with a stop for one 
day at Niagara Falls and a visit of a 
few hours at Toronto. The State of 
Texas had the largest delegation of men 
to qualify for attendance at the conven- 
tion. Two special Pullmans were re- 
quired to take the Texas delegation, 50 
in number, to the home office city. 
There was a large delegation also from 
California and other substantial dele- 
gations from Oklahoma and Iowa while 
all of the thirty States in the Bankers 
Life territory were well represented. 
The field men of the company expres- 
sed their appreciation for the work of 
E. W. Nothstine, field representative, 
by presenting him with a _ beautifut 
Swiss watch. 

President George Kuhns presided at 
the convention session, Secretary Ger- 
ard S. Nollen presented the pennants to 
the winning agencies, R. J. Williams 
of Kansas City, general agent, presented 
the championship cup, and I. M. Earle, 
vice-president of the company, was 42 
member of the party who also attended 
to legal business for the company while 
in the East. 





HELP ON STUBBORN CASES 

H. A. Binder, of San Francisco, who 
aualified for the Quarter-Million Club, 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
curing his first year in the business. 
suggests that every club member devote 
one day a month to helping some mem- 
ber of his agency close stubborn cases, 
giving his services gratuitously. Mr. 
Binder practiced this during the latter 
part of the 1916 club year and was the 
means of bringing along another agen! 
who qualified. 
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SELLING IN NEW YORK 


POINTERS FROM ONE AGENT 








T. R. Fell’s “Friendly Act” Explained 
—How a Successful Producer Oper- 
ates in Metropolis 





By ALEXANDER COWEN 
Article 1* 


About sixteen months ago I becam: 
connected with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Prior 
to that, I had never sold anything in 
person. From my observations it is 
my belief that it is net essential for 1 
man to have previous selling experience 
in order to make a success as an agent 
Of course, he must possess certain 
qualities, and his mind must be in a 
receptive state, in order that he may 
be instructed and be abie to carry out 
those instructions. Persynally. what 
little success I have had in the life in- 
surance business I can trace to the in- 
struction I received under T. R. Fell, 
our Manager in New York. 

Daily Study Class 

In the New York Agency a daily study 
of the art of selling life insurance is 
made. We meet together daily between 
1:15 and 2:00 o’clock, and tell about 
eur cases of the preceding twenty-fou- 
hours. A man wno hasn’t done any- 
thing, hasn’t anything tc talk about at 
our daily conference. We dc not be- 
lieve in crossing bridges before we com:: 
to them, and we have no time for the 
Agent who spends his time building 
ymaginary obstacles. We believe in 
intense work and short hours, and w:; 
want an Agent to be.up on his toes. 
If he spends three hours in the morn- 
ing and two hours in the afternoon in 
this kind of work, he has done a day’s 
work. A company’s reputation in any 
territorv is no better than the reputa- 
tion of its Agents. Businesslike meth- 
ods on the part of the agent give the 
impression of a businesslike company 
back of him. 

Cowen’s Idea of Service 

To start with, we have the idea of 
service uppermost in our minds. In 
the first place, that mea»s that the 
Agent must know thoroughly antl 
minutely the different contracts issued 
by our Company. Atout the first thing 
he learns in our office is to take the 
Thirty Qucstions sheet and a sample 
policy and mark or the policy where 
each question is to be found. We be- 
lieve that an agent has no right to 
take up the time of a business man 
unless he knows before he calls upon 
him some service he can perform for 
him. One big service that he can per- 
form for almost any busin2ss man who 
‘s making money and has 2 family, is 
to show him how much his wife and 
family would lose if he shold die. 
The business man cannot properly prc- 
tect the interests of his wife and fa‘nily 
unless he knows the extent of the pos- 
sible loss through his death. 

Ir my mind, there are three essential 
requisites for a successful life insurance 
salesman’ 


1. A willingness to work consis 
tently a certain number of hours eaci 
day. 


2 To have on hand at all timcs 
enough new names intelligently se 
lected as p.ussidle prospects. 

3. Using conmon seuse and reason 
in your methods of approach and ir. 
conducting your interviews. 


Starting Day’s Work 

I will take the first. “Working con- 
sistentiy a certain number of hour: 
each day.” That means that the 
Agent should ‘make up his mind to 
work, sey, four, five or even six hours 
a day, and do that every workirg day 
in every week. The Agent shoul 
decide uron the number of hours pe° 
day, but he should be careful not to 
work too many hvuurs in the oue day 


*Address delivered at convention of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Agents. 


and then fimd himself unfit for his 
next day’s work. 
Troubles of New Agent 

As to the question of “having enoug’) 
new names intelligently selected a: 
possible prospects.” This is prohablv 
cne of the greatest troubles o/ the new 
Agent, and yet it should be no trouble 
at all. Apart from cold canvass, there 
are the old policyholders. Everytody 
who has tried calling upon old policy- 
holders will, I believe, agree that they 
are the very finest material for addi- 
ticnal insurance and procuring intro- 
ductions to their friends and relatives. 
I will in a few minutes tell you how 
I conduct an interview with an old 
policyholder. Holders of Term pol- 
icies that are nearing their five yea. 
conversion period are also good ma- 
terial to go and see for the purpose of 
conversion. I will try to touch upon 
the question of how Term policyhold- 
eis should ve approached. Then, there 
‘gs the “friendly act’, which I bel‘eve 
can be made to produce enough new 
1ames to keep any man busy, provided 
it is used right. 


Working “Friendly Act” 


I will now try to explain to you how 
Mr. Fell’s “friendly act” system is 
worked in New York City. At the 
close of every :nterview. we say to th> 
prospect: 

“Now, Mr. So-arnd-So, we are calling 
upon only those men who are making 
money now. You may wonder how 
we get these names. Here is how we 
do it. We have a litt’e system down 
in our office entitled the ‘friendly ac*’ 
which is based upon the belief that 
every man would prefer to do another 
a ‘friendly act’ if he were shown how 
he might do it. Everybody knows 
ene man who is making money now. 
What is the name of the man you 
know? Now you understand that it 
is not merely a ‘friendly act’ to me or 
to the Company I represent, but it is 
a great big ‘friendly act’ for this friend 
cf yours whose name you are going to 
give me. You carry life insurance and 
you believe in it. You know that it is 
a wonderful institution, and that by 
its means last year over five hundred 
and forty millions of dollars were paid 
out to widows and orphans, but you 
may not know that :f it were not for 
the life insurance Agent only about 
one-tenth of that would be paid, be 
cause only one-tenth of the business 
written to-day would be written with- 
out the help of an Agent. I want to 
go and see your friend, and if I suc- 
ceed in selling him any life insurance 
you will indirectly be responsible for 
some good work accomplished, where- 
by the wife and children of this friend 
of yours may some day be benefited. 
Now I will jot his name down here on 
my pad.” 

Why Name Should Be Given 


If the prospect is still somewhat re- 
ticent in giving you his name (though 
it is our experience that the percent- 
age who refuse to give us this “friend- 
ly act” is very small), we say some- 
thing more to him along these lines 
in order to persuade him to do it for 
us. We say: 

“Now, in order to more forcibly il- 
lustrate the real good you might do 
by giving us this name, I want you to 
imagine for a moment that if this 
friend whom you have in mind were 
to die two or three or four weeks from 
now and you had withheld his name 
from me, wouldn’t your conscience 
bother you a little when you heard of 
his death and vou reflected upon what 
might have been had you given a first- 
class life insurance Agent his name a 
few weeks earlier, and that as a re- 
sult of that “friendly act” the wife and 
children of this friend of yours might 
have been $10,000 to the good? You 
could have been responsible tor those 
little children receiving a first-class 
education. You could have been re- 
sponsible for saving this widow from: 


(Continued on page 5.) 





GAINS 


In written business. 

In paid-for business. 

In amount of insurance in force, 

Material gains for the first six months 
of 1916 over the same period in any 
previous year. 


Incorporated 1844 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENERGETIC MEN 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHY 


Its record of 72 years. 

Its unexcelled contracts. 

Perfect co-operation between Home Office 
and Agency force, 

rompt service to Agents and icy- 

holders, . — 

A corps of agents content, knowing that 
there is none better than theirs. 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 

















Policy, will be paid. 
SEC 


ECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


Home Office, United Life Building 





WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Acci 

¢ cident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 
FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of. the - | 


D, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabili 
— ~~, in case foo ——w as a a of ‘dae Le ee orl 
will pay direct to at the rate of $52 PER WEEK during such disability, b 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly ind it ill of $2, PER 
WEEK throughout. the period of disability. oe A EA. Be 
wee | any man ee vg a policy that would do less? Ths cost is low 
gents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, V 5 i i i 
North Carolina, South Carolina, "Tennessee, Getegia, Delguore, Masrined, "Minne 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


accidental injury, the Company 


Can insurance do MORE? An why 


- Concord, New Hampshire 











YOU CAN INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS 


If you can show them a rate $2.00 per thousand lower than general 
policies—We have it. The best policy you ever saw, too. 


Mr. Agent, why not take advantage of this opportunity? 
LIFE TIME CONTRACT TO GOOD MEN 





oO. B. WYSONG, Secretary 


EMMET C. MAY, President 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


HENRY LOUCKS, Supt. Agents 








sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance c i 
dividend record has good opening -at PHILADELPHIA, ‘se, eet 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 

















We want Men who have had experience in appointing and | 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 
Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. ! 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


newals and bonus. 
Agencies. 


Louisiana State Life 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
CAPITAL $250,000.00 


Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS 





I Wanted—General Agents 


IN 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 


Insurance Company | 


W. T. CRAWFORD, President 
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September 15, 1916. 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 





WHO HOLDS THE RECORD? 


What Is the Greatest Number of Policies Issued 
on One Life? 





In a Recent Issue of The Eastern Underwriter, the Question Was 
Raised: What Life Insurance Man Has Placed the Greatest 
Number of Separate Policies on One Life?—The Following 
Letters Give Interesting Personal Records of Producers in 


Answer to the Question: 


A. B. MALLORY PLACED 21 





Connecticut Mutual Life Man’s Great 
Record—Fifty Per Cent. of Busi- 
ness Is “Duplicates” 





The following letter from A. B. Mal- 
lery, special agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, with headquarters at Troy, 
N. Y., shows a remarkable record. Mr. 
Mallory not only has placed 21 policies 
on a single life, setting a record that 
will not be easy to beat, but over fifty 
per cent. of all of his business repre- 
sents “duplicates.” But read his letter: 
Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 

In your August 25 issue, on page 6, 
you invite statements from life insur- 
ance field men relative to the greatest 
number of policies written on one life. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to state 
that I have been personally instrumen- 
tal in placing on one man in this city 
sixteen policies, in the company I rep- 
resent. As the amount represented by 
these policies gave him the limit in our 
Company, I have been allowed to place 
five more policies on this life in other 
companies, making a total of 21 poli- 
cies placed by me on a single life. In 
addition to the above, I have 12 poli- 
cies in this Company on another man; 
10 on another; 8 on another, and quite 
a large number who have in force from 
7 to 2 policies, over 50 per cent. of my 
business representing duplicates. 


A. B. MALLORY, 


Special Agent, Connecticut 
Mutual Life. 


Troy, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1916. 


ON DIFFERENT EXAMINATIONS? 





James B. Moody, Jr., Secretary of the 
Connecticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Raises Point 





An interesting point has been made 
by James B. Moody, Jr., secretary of 
the Connecticut Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation in regard to the number of 
policies on a single life. This is wheth- 
er the policies are issued on different 
examinations or are several deliveries 
made from an occasional examination. 
Mr. Moody writes: 

Editor, The wastern Underwriter: 

I was very much interes.ed in read- 
ing the article, “Who Holds. the 
Record?” which appeared in The East- 
ern Underwriter, issue of August 25, 
1916. Mr. Wilmer Christian’s record is 
most commendable. For any man who 
can insure another nine times is wor: 
thy of much praise. 

Were these nine policies issued upon 
as many different examinations? Or 
were several deliveries made from an 
examination now and then? 

I would enjoy reviewing the records 
cf others along this line, and trust you 
may be successful in arousing the in- 
terest necessary to establish who is 
the holder of the record. 

I have in one year delivered six poli- 
cies to one man, but they did not re- 
sult from as many examinations. This 
same person I hope to write several 
times more before death interferes. 

I am associated with Lee C. Robens, 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, in Connecticut. 

JAMES B. MOODY, Jr. 

Hartford, Ct., Sept. 1, 1916. 





Selling in New York 
(Continued from page 4.) 
the terrible hardships she will now 
have to endure until these little ones 
grow up and can give her some scanty 
support.” 

That is the substance of the “friend 
ly act”. If any of you care to take the 
trouble to study it a little and try it 
out, you will be able to use arguments 
that are just as good and maybe better 
in trying to point out to your prospect 
why he should give you the “friendly 
act”. But the “friendiy act” is not. 
merely asking for a name. It wouldn’t 
be a success that way. It is the whole 
thing, with the arguments put in. It 
is understood, of course, that the name 
given is most valuable to you when it 
is given by the prospect with the per- 
mission to use his name, because you 
are then in a position to go and see 
this new prospect and say: “Mr. So- 
eand-So gave me your name.” How- 
ever, there are cases where men will 
refuse to allow you to use their names, 
even after they have done the 
“friendly act” for you, but names so 
given often turn out to be very fruit- 
ful. A great mistake you are likely to 
fall into in using the “friendly act’,— 
and for that reason I want to warn 
you of it— is to allow a man to give 
you more than one or two names, at 
the most. 

Questions 

When we get a name, it is our busi- 
ness to ask a few questions of the fol- 
lowing nature: “How old is he? Is 
he married? How many children has 
he? How old is his youngest child? 
About how big a man is he? Is h: 


making $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000? The 
reason I ask you this, Mr. So-and-So, 
is because I always like to know the 
kind of man I am going to call upon 
in order to be prepared with the kind 
of proposition that wili most appeal 
to him.” You can readily understand 
that one name with ali this informa- 
tion tacked on to it is worth any 
number of names and addresses with- 
out any information at all. Anothe- 
great point of value in getting one 
name only is this, when you ask a man 
for the “friendly act” it is well to 
assume that he has a dozen friends 
who are making money now, and when 
you have succeeded in getting him to 
do the “friendly act” on the basis of 
one name, the chances are that he will 
give you that one name out of twelve 
which he considers will be of the most 
value to you. 


MUST STUDY LAPSES 





Advice to Members of National Fra- 
ternal Congress—Fraternal Figures 
Given by D. P. Markey 





Chairman D. P. Markey, of the Com- 
mittee on State of the Orders and Sta- 
tistics of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, reports that the membership ir 
the societies constituting the Congress 
was 5,936,054 at the beginning of 1915, 
and at the close of the year was 5,933,- 
378. Regarding lapses he said: 

“The number of lapses reported for 
1915, was 543,518, or at the rate of 93 
for each 1,000 beneficial members. 
This, it will be observed, is somewhat 
in excess of the lapsation rate for the 
previous year and accounts for the 
sinaller net increase in membership. 

“This matter of lapses is one of the 
most important and serious with which 
these associations has to deal. There 
is a tremendous waste in this connec- 
tion. Not only is it fair to assume that 
the lapsing members are above the 
average in physical condition and, 
therefore, that the general condition of 
the membership physically has been 
lewered by their departure, but it is 
also a tremendous waste of money. It 
costs, according to figures which wil? 
be given later on, between six and 
seven dollars for each new member, 
and at this rate these lapses would 
show a financial loss amounting to 
nearly three and one-half millions of 
dcliars. 

“While it is natural that there will 
be lapses—they cannot be avoided—yet 
there is no angle from which this ele- 
ment in our work can be viewed, from 
which it will not appear, generally 
speaking, as harmful. So far as our 
experience goes it is to the effect that 
these lapses occur almost entirely with- 
in the first few years of membership, 
and, therefore, the depreciation effect- 
ing the general membership is great. 
Ir. this connection your committee is 
inclined to suggest that the reports 
from the societies for the year 1916, 
which will be submitted to its suc- 
cessor, might profitably show the ex- 
perience of each of the several soci- 
eties represented in the Congress in 
the matter of its lapsation, that is, as 
to the number that lapsed during thé 
first year, the number lapsing during 
the second year of membership, etc., 
so that a more intelligent compilation 
of this waste could be made.” 





JOINS PENN MUTUAL’S STAFF 





William E. Dreher Leaves Stroudsburg 
National Bank to Sell Life Insur- 
ance for Philadelphia Company 





A recent acquisition to the selling 
force of the Penn Mutual Life is Wil- 
iam E. Dreher, who for about ten years 
has been connected with the Strouds- 
burg National Bank, of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 





The Crary-Turner Agency, State 
agents for North Dakota of Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, led 
all agencies of the Company in new 
business written during August. 








Busy! 





Satisfied Home Office! 


Contributing causes: Unexcelled 


Busy! 
Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 


edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 
Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. Prosperous Field!— 


BUSY! 








policy contracts, enviable low cost, 


high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 


and Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 











THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 

1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
ee $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











BANKERS LIFE MEETING 





Representatives of Des Moines Com- 
pany Gather at Thousand Islands 
for Record Convention 





The 1916 convention and school of 
instruction for the field force of the 
Bankers Life of Des moines, was the 
largest and most successful ever held 
by that company. The annual school 
was held this year on August 19, 20 
and 21 at the Thousand Island Hous» 
in Alexandria Bay, N. Y., in the hear* 
ot the Thousand Islands. The conven- 
tion party traveled by special train from 
Des Moines to Detroit and by boat the 
rest of the way with a stop for one 
day at Niagara Falls and a visit of a 
few hours at Toronto. The State of 
Texas had the largest delegation of men 
to qualify for attendance at the conven- 
tion. Two special Pullmans were re- 
quired to take the Texas delegation, 50 
in number, to the home office city. 
There was a large delegation also from 
California and other substantial dele- 
gations from Oklahoma and Iowa while 
all of the thirty States in the Bankers 
Life territory were well represented. 
The field men of the company expres- 
sed their appreciation for the work of 
E. W. Nothstine, field representative, 
by presenting him with a _ beautifut 
Swiss watch. 

President George Kuhns presided ar 
the convention session, Secretary Ger- 
ard S. Nollen presented the pennants to 
the winning agencies, R. J. Williams 
of Kansas City, general agent, presented 
the championship cup, and I. M. Earle, 
vice-president of the company, Was 4% 
member of the party who also attended 
to legal business for the company while 
in the East. 





HELP ON STUBBORN CASES 

H. A. Binder, of San Francisco, who 
aualified for the Quarter-Million Cluh, 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
curing his first year in the business. 
suggests that every club member devote 
one day a month to helping some mem- 
ber of his agency close stubborn cases, 
giving his services gratuitously. Mr. 
Binder practiced this during the latter 
part of the 1916 club year and was the 
means of bringing along another agen: 
who qualified. 
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SOLICITING IN COUNTRY 


EXPLAIN ALL POLICIES FULLY 





Views of General Agent A. C. Smith, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mattoon, 
Ill, Given 





The first problem to solve in country 
soliciting is getting in touch with the 
prospect and gaining his confidence, 
for the average farmer looks upon all 
agent with suspicion, and we find that 
the best way is to appoint the most 
influential person in each territory as 
agent, said A. C. Smith, General Agent 
of Massachusetts Mutual in Mattoon, 
Ill. 

This person is the banker, and it is 
well to appoint him as your local 
agent if possible. The banker is in 
touch with the people in a financial 
way, and the people, for the reason that 
he is the banker, have confidence in 
him and respect his opinions. If they 
will trust a man with their money they 
will take his advice. 


Must Make Proposition Worth While 


First, though, we must get the banker 
interested in our proposition, and in 
crder to do this and to get him to 
represent us in his territory, one must 
make him a proposition worth while; 
that is, you give him a brokerage con- 
tract, all the first year’s commissions; 
give him what you call “Free Service”, 
and have him understand that it will 
not take much time from his regular 
work; that you will come in for a half 
day or day every two or three weeks 
and help him close his prospects; he 
is to talk to the prospects; give out 
iiterature, and have a list of prospects 
to work on when you call. 

In going into a community where you 
are not acquainted with the banker, it 
is better to state your proposition to 
him, explaining all the details. but have 
him hold his decision until your next 
trip. Find out the other bankers whor 
he is best acquainted with and who 
also are representatives of ours, and 
ask him if he has any objections if we 
have one or two of these men write to 
him and tell him our method in getting 
the business. 

In the meantime have these men who 
are mutual acquaintances write to him, 
telling him of our system of handling 
the business, which has naturally proved 
satisfactory to them, and then when 
you do get this new man he will take 
hold of the work with more confidence 
in you and in your proposition. The 
insurance work does not interfere with 
the banker’s business,—it really is a 
help. Most bankers prefer that their 
customers shall carry insurance, and 
by having your proposition recom- 
mended by these other bankers you 
get the new agent’s confidence from 
the start. 

The Local Agent 


The local agents are essential in 
keeping the business on the books. 
Give the prospects to understand that 
you are there to help the local man to 
get the business, that he will appreciate 
their business. Emphasize the faci 
that the local man gets the full benefit 
of the business; let him witness the ap- 
plication before the prospect and let 
the latter know that the local man will 
get the full credit of writing the appli- 
cation. If this is not done, often the 
prospect will hold off, thinking he will 
be favoring the local agent by waiting 
until he is alone, and then giving him 
the business, so that he will not have 
to share the commission with the spec- 
ial agent. 

When the farmer’s renewal premium 
comes due and he is not able to take 
care of it at that time, he goes to the 
bank and the banker does not hesitate to 
taake him a loan. The local agent is 
to take the responsibility of all notes 
and furnish conveyances in soliciting. 
It is true the local agent hasn’t time 
to keep himself well informed in re- 
gard to policies and companies, but the 


combination with the local agent gets 
the special agent in touch with the 
prospect when otherwise he would often 
tail. 

Duties of Special Agent 

The special agent should keep him- 
self well posted on insurance, find out 
the standing of his prospect before he 
approaches him, learn if he is a renter 
or owner of his farm; what his financial 
standing is; of what church he is a 
member; what lodges he belongs to; 
how long he has lived at the present 
place;—as it might be that he has 
moved from some other territory where 
you are acquainted or have policyhold- 
ers; which would give you a chance to 
get on the same ground or find mutual 
acquaintances;—find out who his wife 
was before she married, as it may be 
that she lived in some other territory 
where you were acquainted or possiblv 
have policyholders in her family. 

We find that in country soliciting we 
cannot be tco careful in explaining the 
difference in Ordinary Life, Twenty 
Payment Life and Twenty Year En- 
dowment policies. Too many agents 
talk Twenty Year policies and about 
their becoming paid-up, and leave the 
impression that the policyholder wil’ 
get the value of the policy in cash at 
the end of that time, when he really has 
« Twenty Payment Life policy and not 
an Endowment policy. The agent can- 
not be too careful in explaining the 
difference between these two policies. 
There are a great many farmers carry- 
ing Twenty Payment Life policies under 
the impression that they will receive 
the cash for the face of the policy at the 
end of the twenty years. 

These policies maturing with that dis- 
appointment we find ofttimes makes it 
hard to get the people interested, as 
every farmer in that territory knows 
his neighbor’s policy has matured, and 
if he is laboring under the wrong im- 
pression and finds himself disappointed 
at the end of the twenty years, it is 
enly natural that he should tell his 
friends about it, and he does not hesi- 
tate to do so. 

The joint policy in country soliciting 
is a policy that often interests the pros- 
pect when no other kind of policy would 
appeal to him. The farmer and his 
wife work together more like partners 
in business than any other class of 
people, and the farmer’s wife is ofter 
interested in insurance for the benefit 
of her children. 


List of Policyholders 


Our most valuable document in so- 
liciting in the country is a list of policy- 
holders, to show our prospects; also it 
is well to have a few dividend slips to 
show the dividend on the first year’s 
premium of a few policyholders. The 
farmer knows everyone or knows of 
them in his community, and if you get 2 
few policyholders near him and have 
a list of them to show, it will create 
an interest, from the fact that his neigh- 
bors are taking insurance. 


Post your local agent on the kind of 
literature to give out. He will soon 
learn to give the kind that accords with 
the policy his prospect should have. 
,Literature is a big help in getting 
business in the country, as the farmer 
reads the little pamphlets, and they get 
him to thinking and talking with his 
neighbor in regard to insurance, who 





THE CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


909-910 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL BUY Stock of any going In- 


surance Company. 


WILL BUY and pay more for De- 
ferred Dividend Policies within 
five years of maturity than the 
Companies will. 

And at times has For Sale at Attractive 
Prices Securities suitable for 

Insurance Companies 








also reads it, and you perhaps gain two 
policyholders instead of one. 

It is not satisfactory to use the coun 
try telephone in soliciting. On a coun- 
try line each house has a certain ring, 
end when one certain ring is given 
every phone along the line rings and 
everyone on the line may take down his 
receiver and listen to the conversation 
of his neighbor. Some of these listeners 
may have friends who are life insurance 
egents for other companies and will 
tip it off to them and they may beat 
you to your prospect. 

One should make it a point to learn 
the names of the policyholders in the 
aifferent communities. Make it a prac- 
tice, not only to know their faces, but 
also to know their names, so that you 
can be able to greet them as a friend 
In working with your local agent, when 
you are about to meet a policyholder 
have the local man tell you in time whu 
he is, in order that when you do meet 
him you can call him by his name, and 
if you are with the agent at his place of 
business, and fear you would not know 
the policyholder, have him call him by 
hame as soon as he comes in. That is 
a big factor in creating the spirit of 
friendship and helping business. 

Terms of Payment 


Terms of payment of premiums should be dis- 
cussed clearly with the farmer. Many times 
the agent will explain to the farmer that even 
though he is taking out his insurance in the 
month of May or June, he can pay his pre- 


mium in the fall, and has the farmer sign a 
personal note for the first premium, the note 
to come due in the fall, The farmer througa 
a misunderstanding thinks that all the follow- 
ing premiums will come due in the fall of 
the year also, and when he receives a notice 
of a premium due the next spring, he is not 
prepared to meet it and thinks the agent has 
misrepresented the facts to him. Though this 


(Continued on page 7.) 





FOUNDED 1865 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New Fork, N. Y. 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres'’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE LIFE 





and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to Soon 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance 

The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE W 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








gon work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 


W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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Decisions are of two 
types, say The Pruden- 

Factors of tial: reasonable and 
Salesmanship impulsive. All buyers 
must be put in one of 
The reasonable buyer 

why; he shifts and 
weighs evidence; he balances argu- 
ments for and against. He cannot be 
hurried into a decision; he must have 
time to think it out. The salesman 
must be prepared for this type of mind. 
If he is not skilled in the rules of 
reasoning, he loses in his debate with 
the customer. 

Some salesmen are not good “clos- 
ers.” They can carry the sale through 
attention, interest, and desire, but 
when they try to force a decision, they 
are in trouble. They have to call for 


- Important 


these classes. 
wants reasons 


the aid of the skilled “closer,” who, in 


some large organizations, is ready to 
help them; or if there is no skilled 
“closer” at hand, they fail in the sale, 
and cease to be salesmen. Failures to 
close are often due to two causes: 
either the salesman is unable to distin- 
guish between the reasonable and the 
impulsive types of buyers, or he does 
not understand the art of reasoning, 
with which alone the reasonable type 
can be led to a favorable decision. Out 
of either difficulty the study of psycho- 
Icgy offers a way. It contains a mine 
ot information that can be used to 
solve some of the knottiest problems 
that block the way to a decision to buy. 

The impulsive type of buyer, like the 
reasonable type, can be handled only 
by the man who knows the methods 
that his particular case calls for. The 
impulsive buyer does not do much reas- 
oning. He does not need reasons why; 
he needs to be led. When pleasant 
iJeas are presented to him, he is tempt- 
ed at once to adopt them. He does not 
balance arguments for and against. 
After his desire has been aroused he is 
eager to have his objections to pur- 
chase broken down, and he welcomes 
the salesman’s statements that accord 
with his own desires. No argument is 
needed in his case, nor reasoning, sim- 
ply suggestion. © 

Suggestion is a word much in evi- 














Soliciting In Country 
(Continued from page 6.) 


seems a small item to mention, it should be 
looked after and arrangements be made for the 
payment of the premium when it is most con- 
venient for the farmer. 

The best months for country soliciting are 
May and June, September and October. Dur- 
ing the first of the year and the early spring 


months, the farmer as a rule is not putting 
anything on the market, and for that reason 
would prefer to have his premium come due 
in the fall, when he is putting his grain on 
the market. Here is where we find that Tem- 
porary Term insurance is a strong factor, and 
by writing it we have not only a persistent 
policyholder, but a friend as well, who feels 


that we are looking out for his welfare and 
interest by arranging for his premium to come 
due whenever it would be most satisfactory 
for him. 

Never allow your local agents to help do 
any of the farmer’s work. He does not expect 
it. Give him to understand that your busi- 
ness is as important as his. If he is too busy 
to give you any time you can find that out 
without his telling you. Simply say you no- 
tice that he is busy and that you will see 
him some other time. Some local agents make 
a mistake in going out and taking the pros- 
pect’s place in the hay or harvest field while 
the special agent talks insurance. That is a 
failure, as it bothers the farmer and keeps his 
attention on the other fellow, and you have 
a poor chance to sell insurance. 

The farmer as a rule is slow to act. He 
does not come into contact with business prob- 
lems every day. You.will find that when a 
Prospect is nervous and quick acting, it is 
well for you to be quick and show him your 
peepecinios and get to the closing point. If 
e is slow acting it is better to visit with 
him a while before taking up insurance. 

In soliciting insurance if you think that 
your prospect is not going to take it, or if 
he is slow acting and seems undecided, it is 
often better to give him to understand that 
we would be glad to take his application and 
have the examination made, and that when 
the policy is issued, if for any reason he does 
not want it, he is under no obligations to 
take it. 


| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 
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Certainly it 


dence in sales literature. 
is the biggest word in sales psychology 
—the key to unlock the door to many 
a barred sale; for, where there is one 
buyer to be reasoned with, there are 
ten who respond to subtle suggestion. 


What is suggestion? Something intan- 
gible and uncanny, like hypnotism? 
Not at all. It is simply the entrance 
into the buyer’s mind of an idea, origi- 
nated by outside word or fact, which 
tends to produce an automatic re- 
sponse. The salesman says or does 
something; the buyer’s mind accepts 
the idea; no contrary ideas appear; 
and the hand of the buyer automatical- 
ly moves toward the dotted line on the 
order blank. That is suggestion—im- 
mensely effective and immensely worth 
while for the salesman to study. 
* * * 


A sidelight on the diffi- 

Troubles of culties which confront 

Fraternal the salesman of fraternal 

Solicitors insurance was presented 

.by A. R. Talbot, head 
ccunsel of Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica in a paper delivered at Cleveland: 
He said in part: 

“Competition is so strong and. the 
forms of protection and insurance are 
so numerous, that old and easy ways of 
securing business have been put aside 
by those born of new conditions and 
needs. -Time was when an uninformed 
and indifferent solicitor or deputy 
could, by following a banner down the 
street of an American city, with an an- 
ncuncement that a lodge of some mys- 
terious or prophetic name would be or- 
ganized at eight o’clock, write a large 
class and receive lengthy articles of 
commendation in the following morn- 
ing’s papers. It was the fashion and 
therefore the desire of the multitude 
to join something, and the fraternal so- 
ciety, fresh from this new condition of 
things, filled the longing want, and thé 
system grew as if by magic. Not so 
ncw. We not only suffer from the ef- 
fort and inexperience of those days, 
but are slow in improvement. Yet we 
realize the changing conditions and 
have come to know that to make the 
giowth which indicates virility and 
worth in a society, there must now be 
a real intelligently organized field 
force—deputies who are _ industrious, 
aggressive, informed, and persevering 
—in a word, salesmen, in every sense 
of the term. These salesmen or depu- 
ties, to succeed to-day, must not only 
be equipped and adapted for the work, 
but they must enjoy the confidence of 
the community. They must measure 
up in real character and business pre- 
paredness to the high calling which the 
business itself of this day and age de- 
niands. Then with the unstinted sup- 
port of a progressive management, 
they are likely to succeed.” 





The 46x48 foot four stories and base- 
ment addition to the Northwestern 
National Life’s (Minneapolis) home 
office building, will be completed and 
ready for occupancy on September 15. 





Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


|) Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


peace Sf 
The Company By the Peak 
—__ For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 





639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 








$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 







REE ncccseccone $ 12,629,857. 

EAGRNENOD, ccdececdsvcesceodessnceoncscccccvccesceuteseeseos ay 

Capital and Surplu we 1,811,125.66 
Fmeuranes 10 POT ssccsccccsccccesonccecss ee 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organ i ctpvenscnsnesneketiee 16,811,250.99 
Te PRG TS HOUR Give ccsccncieccecccccsccecsccvcccsess $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ol/dest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE HEALTH INSURANCE ARGU- 
MENTS 

The arguments for health insurance 
of the social workers are contained in 
the “American Labor Legislation Re- 
view,” just issued. They are epitomized 
for the benefit of those opposing the 
health insurance propaganda. 


In the first place the position is taken 
that “existing agencies cannot meet the 
needs.” The point is made that chari- 
table institutions and organizations give 
no evidence that they can provide an 
1902 it was pointed out that twenty 
adequate solution. For instance, in 
great hospitals had an annual deficit of 
$432,000. 

The second point made is that estab- 
lishment funds cannot meet the needs of 
dependence. An investigation of 461 
funds by the United States Bureau of 
Labor showed that a total of 90,000 out 
of 750,000 members had no voice in the 
management. 


Considerable space in the propaganda 
of the health insurance advocates is 
given to the statement, “Commerciai 
health insurance cannot be developed 
to meet the needs of dependence.” 
Along this line of argument it is al- 
leged that commercial health insurance 
is too expensive. Figures are quoted 
from a report made by Superintendent 
Nesbit, of Washington, D. C., that “the 
working man has to give up $1 to insur- 
ance companies for every 40 cents he 
gets back.” Rates of both stock com- 
panies and mutual sick benefit associa- 
tions are cited as excessive. The atti- 
tude towards claims of some companies 
is criticized, and a report of the Utah 
Insurance Commissioner of instances of 
resisting claims on technicalities, tak- 
ing advantage of foggy clauses and limi- 
tations, is presented. 

The fourth argument is that fraternal 
insurance will not meet the situation 
as its appeal is not wide enough. Men- 
tion is made of the high lapse ratio of 
fraternal companies. In 1915 the com- 
bined societies of the United States and 
Canada wrote 960,735 new certificates; 
yet their net increase in membership 
for the year was only 139,099. Medical 
care and weekly cash benefits are both 
criticized as inadequate. In sickness 
rrevention, activity by fraternal socie- 
ties is almost entirely lacking. “Fur- 
thermore,” the brief continues, “the ex- 
ceptional workman who may carry 
health insurance in a fraternal society 


cannot be sure that he has any lasting 
protection.” 

The fifth point made is that trade 
union benefits will not help the situa- 
tion. No medical care is provided by 
them. In 1908 in fifteen out of nine- 
teen international unions the weekly 
cash benefit was only $5 or less. 

How about voluntary subsidized in- 
surance? The claim is made that this 
too does not measure up to the situa- 
tion. In France only a tenth of the 
population was included in the “ap- 
proved” or subsidized societies. Even 
workmen in Denmark, with 23 per cent. 
of its total population in voluntary sub- 
sidized societies, are inadequately pro- 
tected against sickness. 

These are the main arguments. It 
will be seen that some of them will 
not be difficult to meet. 





WISCONSIN ECONOMIZES 





Eliminates Three Bound Volumes of 
- Report—Commissioner Cleary 
Explains Reasons 





In making his report for 1916, Insur- 
ance Commissioner M. J. Cleary of Wis- 


consin, departs from the usual custom 
in giving the condition of the insur- 
arce companies operating in that 
State. Instead of publishing three sub- 
stantial bound volumes, the report is 
issued this year in two paper bound 
books of less than 250 pages. 

In explaining the change, Commis- 
sioner Cleary says: 

“The report of this department has 
heretofore been issued in three separ- 
ate volumes—one covering life and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, one general 
fire and marine, and one the business 
of local mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies. The cost of issuing departmental 
reports in that form is excessive. The 
great mass of people to whom these re- 
ports go use them only occasionally. 
The reports are of temporary value to 
a large percentage of those who receive 
them. The material contained in them 
is of use, as a general rule, only until 
a subsequent report is issued. For this 
reason, I feel that the large expense of 
putting these reports in permanent 
bindings for general distribution is not 
warranted. We are accordingly having 
bound in cloth a number sufficient to 
supply insurance departments, libra- 
ries, companies and general agents; 
the remainder, which is for general dis- 
tribution, will be bound in a substan. 
tial paper binding. 

“Heretofore a condensed financial 
statement of the condition of each com- 
pany on the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber preceding the issuance of the re- 
port has been included. This form of 
report does not in my judgment give 
the most valuable information to those 
using the report. To a person who de- 
sires a complete financial statement of 
the condition of a company on a given 
date, it is not satisfactory because it is 
a condensed report. To the casual user 
it is complicated and mystifying, be- 
cause many of the items are a combi- 
nation of totals. Further than this, the 
ecndition of a company upon any given 
date does not give the insurance buyer 
or the agent who represents the com- 
pany, information that is most import- 
ant to him. The history of a company, 
and its experience for a reasonable 
period of time, are much more enlight- 
ening than its condition on any given 
day. A company may make a fiatter- 
ing financial showing at the end of a 
given year and yet be operating under 
an experience which, if continued, 
would show it to be insolvent in a com- 
paratively short time. On the other 
hand, a company that may not make a 
particularly attractive financial show- 
ing at the end of a given year, may be 
making rapid progress, and may be 
much more desirable from the stand- 
point of the man who buys insurance 








The Human Side of Insurance 








HENRY J. HOUGE 





Henry J. Houge, assistant secretary 
of the Scottish Union and National and 
the State Insurance Co. of Liverpool, 
at the United States head offices at 
Hartford, 'Conn., has had a broad field 
of underwriting experience. He en- 
tered the business as a youth in a gen- 
eral agency office at Chicago, and 
after a number of years of general ex. 
perience he went with the Western 
Department of the Orient of Hartford, 
serving it successively as supply boy, 
c‘erk, special agent in ‘Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and subse- 
quently special agent in Illinois. Dur- 
ing the four years following 1896, Mr. 
Houge was first head clerk and then 
assistant manager in the United States 
branch, at Chicago, of the Prussian 
National of Stettin, under the late 
Theodore W. Letton. Since 1900 Mr. 
Houge has served at Hartford, Conn., 
under Manager James H. Brewster, in 
the United States branches of the 
“Scottish” and the “State of Liver- 
pool.” : 

* * « 

A. L. Farmer and A. E. Duran have 
the unique distinction of being dual 
president of the New York Life’s $200,- 
000 Club. They constitute the firm of 
Farmer & Duran, Tulsa, Okla. Both are 
ycung, and have made good ever since 
they joined forces fourteen years ago. 
In talking about their achievements the 
New York Life says: “They work 
unitedly on their cases, large or small, 
are in intimate touch with the bankers 
and biggest men of the Southwest, each 
has been remarkably successful in ac- 
quiring his share of this world’s goods, 
and altogether the firm of Farmer & 


Duran is quite the most notable of any. 


we ever knew.” That’s going strong in 
the way of praise, but the writer of the 
paragraph says he meant-every word 
of it. Continuing he says: “They di- 








or the agent who represents the com- 
pany than one which is much larger 
and apparently much stronger on the 
date of the statement. It is my belief 
that a comparative statement of the 
condition of each company for a period 
of five years will give much more in- 
telligent and useful information than 
the condensed statement heretofore 
used. For this reason, we have adopt- 
ed this form of report.” 


vide fifty-fifty on all business, and each 
comes to the Club as president with 
the astonishing total of $1,401,341 in 
his personal saddlebag, or a grand total 
for the firm of $2,806,682. They have 
been particularly successful this year 
in insuring for large amounts some of 
the biggest oil men in Oklahoma.” 


a * * 

Abram |. Elkus, the recently appoint- 
ed United States Ambassador to Tur- 
key, wrote the Insurance Society of 
New York recently asking that his ad- 
dress be changed to Constantinople. 
Mr. (Elkus, as a lawyer, was interested 
in the investigation of factory condi- 
tions at the time of the Triangle fire 
ard took up the insurange angle of that 
investigation. He was referred to the 
Insurance Society for some informa- 
tion which he sought, which culminated 
in his joining the society to secure the 
pamphlets which it issued. He has con- 
tinued his membership ever since, and 
the fact that he has retained his inter- 
est in matters pertaining to insurance 
is evidenced by his desiring the pam- 
phlets to be forwarded to him in 
Turkey. 

a * ok 

James H. Lake, who died August 27, 
after serving the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society for many years as genera’ 
agent at Boston, has the following trib 
ute paid his memory by the Society: 

“Mr. Lake was of the Old Guard of 
Equitable field men—the men who have 
given years of efficient and loyal service 
to making glorious Equitable history. 
An Equitable Veteran of nearly thirty 
years, his service has been a long and 
honorable one, a credit to himself and 
to this Society. He leaves behind him 
a memory of success, a good name, and 
the respect and affection of all who 
knew him, to say nothing of the sense 
of loss felt by his many friends in the 
Equitable and other life insurance com- 
panies, as well as in outside circles.” 

- + & 

Jefferson Pearce, manager of the 
Southeastern Department of the Ger- 
man-American Fire, died at his home 
ix this city last Friday. Mr. Pearce 
was once secretary of the Potomac 
Fire, of Washington, D. C., later becom- 
ing identified with the Bradstreet Mer- 
cantile Agency. He was also for some 
time connected with the North British 
& Mercantile. A complication of a 
number of diseases was the cause of 


Mr. Pearce’s death. He leaves a 
widow and a daughter. 
- * ” 


Carleton Y. Smith and Jefferson Hunt, 
both prominent insurance men, com- 
peted in the State tennis championship 
tournament held recently at Atlanta. 
Mr. Smith is a member of the firm of 
Smith-Winn Cc., local agents at At- 
ianta, and Mr. Hunt is with the south- 
ern department of the Royal. 

+ - - 


Maurice H. Stearns, manager of the 
John Hancock in Providence, R. L., is 
receiving the condolences of friends be- 
cause of the death of his father, Waldo 
Harrison Stearns, who died in Worces- 
ter, Mass., on September 11. W. H. 
Stearns was at one time a well-known 
Boston lumber merchant. 

* om * 

President Elbridge G. Snow, of the 
Home, and Mrs. Snow, celebrated the 
fifty-first anniversary of their marriage 
last week. President Snow’s. fellow 
officers, and the entire staff joined in 
extending congratulations. 


s * *# 

R. Perry Shorts, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co., has made a hit in the East, and it 
is predicted that he will go far among 
insurance leaders. 

* * 

George D. Seibels, of Birmingham, 
Ala., who is attending the Boston con- 
vention of fire agents spent the month 
of August at the Plattsburgh Camp. 
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HAVE BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


REPORT OF D. OF C. ASSOCIATION 





E. R. Hardy Re-elected Manager and 
Harry C. Birge Treasurer—4,150 
Surveys on File 





The 1916 annual meeting of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the District 
of Columbia was held last week at the 
New Willard Hotel. E. R. Hardy was 
re-elected manager, and Harry C. Birge, 
treasurer, for the ensuing year. The 
following were elected members of the 
Governing Committee to serve three 
years: L. Kemp Duvall, H. L. Rust, 
T. P. Boland, P. S. Larner, A. L. Handy. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed members of the Governing Commit- 
tee to serve three years: 

Representing Local Companies—W. 
D. Ellett. 

Representing Domestic Companies— 
W. Clarence Duvall, David M. Lea. 

Representing Foreign Companies— 
Morris D. Rosenberg. 

The present Constitution of the Gov- 
erning Committee is as follows: Chair- 
man, Edward J. Walsh; Vice-Chairman, 
Alexander K. Phillips; Treasurer, Harry 
C. Birge; H. H. Bergmann, C. R. Brown, 
W. C. Duvall, W. D. Ellett, W M. Hoff- 
man, C. E. Hood, D. M. Lea, M. D. 
Rosenberg, R. K. Tyler. 

Meetings 

The committee has held thirty meet- 
ings during the year. In addition to the 
many routine matters which come be- 
fore the committee as a whole, several 
matters were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be referred to a sub-com- 
mittee, which sub-committee later re- 
ported to the full committee. The 
matters on which sub-committees were 
appointed were as follows: Charges 
preferred by Messrs. Young & Simon; 
charges preferred by A. H. Baker in 
re a certain stamping matter; on 
abuse of the use of binders; on waiver 
clauses; on criticism of the manage- 
ment; and finally, on the resignation of 
a company from the Association. The 
results of all these various matters were 
transmitted to the parties in interest, 
and while many of them occasioned a 
great deal of work possibly the result 
of the whole has led to a better under- 
standing of the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

The only changes in the office staff 
to be noted are that Ralph B. Irwin, in- 
spector, resigned to accept a position 
in New York, and his position with the 
Association was filled by Frank D. 
Moore. 

Annual Report 


“The annual report of the Convention 
is as follows: 

In three cases there have been 
changes in minimum rates. Five floater 
form rates have been promulgated, 
while the additional rules and modifi- 
cations of the hand book have been 
taken care of to the number of thirty- 
eight. 

Rating Schedules 


There have been two changes of some 
moment in the schedules used for rating 
specific properties: 1st, the change in 
the fire resisting mercantile schedule 
which reduced from .05 for each floor 
above the first, to .01, the occupancy 
rate, and the granting of a 30 per cent. 
reduction for co-insurance in place of 
the 15 per cent. which formerly applied. 
The other change deals with the ‘schec- 
ule for public garages and service sta- 
tions. 

Surveys and Copies of Schedules 

There are on file 4,150 surveys. The 
normal rate of increase is about 50 per 
week. Five thousand three hundred 
and twenty-two inspections have been 
made since the last annual meeting, and 


Fire Insurance Department 





since January 1 the new full surveys 
were 2,274 and the resignations for cor- 
rection of faults of management and 
changes in occupancy numbered 1,533. 
Before January 1 the records do not 
separate these classes. Two thousand 
one hundred copies of schedules have 
been issued since the formation of the 
Association, and of this number 1,566 
were issued since the last annual meet- 
ing. There aie 5,200 cards all told in the 
cabinets. On March 8, 1916, the rate of 
issuing cards, which was fifteen per 
day, was changed to twenty per day, 
this change being made without any in- 
crease in the cost except that for print- 
ing the cards. 


Publications 


A pamphlet especially prepared for 
the Association dealing with the subject 
of fire pails has been published. In ad- 
dition, specific mention should be made 
of the fact that with the Association 
organized the map company deemed it 
a fitting time to publish an additional 
volume, which volume, with the two 
previous volumes, practically covers the 
entire built-up portion of the District 
of Columbia. 


Mention should also be made of the 
report of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The result of this inves- 
tigation by the National Board, while 
pointing out many needful and desirable 
things for the District, did not present 
any facts which would lead us to change 
the base or key rate which was estab- 
lished for the District. It is to be hoped 
that the authorities will find ways and 
means of increasing the efficiency of 
the District along the lines suggested 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Whatever interest the Asso- 
ciation may have in the commercial as- 
pect of these matters, it is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the vast property 
interest of the Government is an equally 
urgent reason for hoping that active 
steps will be taken to accomplish some 
of the suggested matters. 


Sprinkler Equipments 

During the year six equipments have 
been contracted for. In some cases the 
work is brought to a conclusion and in 
others it is under way. In addition 
thereto one equipment has been greatly 
enlarged. It is needless to point out 
that this work was perhaps only possi- 
ble by the stability which is given to 
rates owing to the formation of the As- 
sociation. 

The stamping department has hand- 
led 50,964 daily reports during the year, 
11,450 endorsements, and 9,678 cancelled 
policies. Corrections have been re- 
quired in 2,408 cases, which is 3.8 per 
cent. of the whole. 


Consultation 

Architects and builders are more and 
more frequently consulting the office in 
regard to contemplated changes in ex- 
isting structures or in the erection of 
new structures. This service is one 
which we are always glad to extend 
and are pleased that it is being availed 
of more and more as time goes on. 





HOWARD P. MOORE RECOVERING 


Howard P. Moore, assistant secretary 
of the Home, who has been confined to 
the hospital several weeks recovering 
from an operation for appendicitis, has 
returned home and is rapidly recuper- 
ating. 





RECEIVER FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
MUTUAL 

The Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania has requested the attorney 
general of the State to appoint a re- 
ceiver for the Central Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Lebanon. The assets of 
the Company are $12.60 and the liabili- 
ties $5,507.60, consisting mainly of un- 
paid losses, 




















FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° ; 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets ° ° ‘ 


: : $1,000,000.00 
° 2,377,857.39 

° . 467,413.45 
° 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























WANT FIRE RESISTING ROOFS 


Jamestown, N. Y., Building Code Com- 
mittee Acts on Underwriters’ 
Association Recommendation 





The building code committee, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is considering a 
building and housing code for that city. 
The committee considered the recom- 
mendation of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association that all roofing of the city 
be of fire resisting material. It was 
the opinion of the members that such 
a regulation throughout the entire city 
would prove a hardship to home owners 
and that such a restriction should be 
limited to the district within the fire 
limits. 

Such an ordinance would give full 
fire protection to factory buildings with 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


cut working a hardship to the resident 
section. 





TO CARRY OWN INSURANCE 





Johnstown School Board Will Appro- 
priate $5,000 a Year to Create 
Fund 
The school board of Johnstown, Pa., 
has decided to carry its own insurance 
on school property. An appropriation 
of $5,000 a year will be set aside for 
that purpose. The value of school 
properties in Johnstown is approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. The insurance is now 
carried by a large number of stock in- 
surance companies. As the policies 
now in force lapse, the district will take 
cover as much of the risk as the annua! 
appropriation of $5,000 will justify. 
The insurance fund will be invested in 
school bonds. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Atlantic Lumber Line 


Vice-President Douglas, of the Wil- 


liamsburg City, has written the follow- 
ing letter to the “American Agency 
Bulletin,” relative to the Atlantic Lum- 
ber Line, Buffalo: 

“In your monthly edition of August 
22 you published a list of insurance for 
the Atlantic Lumber Company, who 
recently suffered a loss at Buffalo, New 
York, and stated that the Williamsburg 
City policy was written over the 
agent’s head. This is to advise you 
that Williamsburg City policy 3867262 
for $3,000 was the only line issued by 
tne Company on this risk and was writ- 
ten by Messrs. Gurney & Overturf, our 
agents at Buffalo. 

“We anticipate that you will have no 
hesitancy in retracting your unfair 
statement and placing us in a proper 
light before the readers of your paper. 
Equal prominence to the repudiation as 
the original article will be appreciated.” 

The “Bulletin” said editorially. in 
publishing Mr. Douglas’ letter: “The 
statement was that the insurance had 
been written by Broker W. C. Johnson 
of Boston over the heads of Buffalo 
agents and we understand this is gen- 
erally true of the companies included 
in that list. The policy of the Williams- 
burg City, though written through local 
agents, was undoubtedly used by the 
broker, without the knowledge of the 
company, to secure insurance in other 
companies over the heads of Buffalo 
agents.” 

* * * 
‘South Carolina Resident Agency Law 

The South Carolina resident agency 
law is atiracting attention among bro- 
kers. It reads as follows: 

“Section 2. That whenever the Insur- 
ance Commissioner shall become satis- 
fied that any insurance agent licenseé 
by this State has willfully violated any 
of the insurance laws of this State, or 
has willfully overinsured property of 
any of the citizens of the State, or has 
willfully misrepresented any policy of 
insurance, or has dealt unjustly with 
cr willfully deceived any citizen of this 
State in regard to any insurance poli- 
cies, or has failed or refused to pay 
over to the company which he repre 
sents or has represented, any money 
or property in the hands of such agent 
belonging to the company, when de- 
manded, or has in any other way be- 
come unfit for such position, then and 
in any of such cases the Insurance 
Commissioner may, and it shall be his 
duty to revoke the license of such 
agent for all the companies which he 
represents in this State for such length 
ot time as he may decide, not exceed 
ing one year: Provided, however, that 
the Insurance Commissioner shall give 
to said agent ten days’ notice of such 
revocation of such license, and shall 
give the reasons therefor. And said 
agent shall have the right to have such 
revocation reviewed by any judge of 
the Superior Court of North Carolina 
upon appeal.” 





OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, has opene’ 
a branch office at 500 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. This new office located in 
the insurance district, will be more con- 
venient for the handling of agency and 
brokerage business. 





VICE-PRESIDENT BOWES DEAD 

Robert J. Bowes, who has been first 
vice-president of the Columbian Nation- 
al Fire of Detroit since its reorganiza- 
tion and was chairman of the board of 
directors prior to that, died this week 
at his home in Millville, Mass. 








ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 





rreIitLwar eh? 8 t 6 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





SEAVICE 
| ALL LINES 


| SATISFACTION 








ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MINIMUM PREMIUM 





Atlee Brown’s New Ruling in New 
Jersey—Comments Thereon By 
Newark “News” 





As will be seen by the following copy 
of a new ruling in New Jersey, two 
dollars is now the minimum premium: 


1. Class and specific rates are 
promulgated upon a basis of $100 
of insurance for a period of one 
year. 


2. Fer insurance for a term less 
than one year, or a term longer than 
one year, see Rule for Term insur- 
ance. 


3. No policy contract to be. is- 
sued for premium less than two 
dollars. 


4. Charges, if any, for mechani- 
cal appliances or devices for light, 
heat or power and storage or use 
of materials and privileges not per- 
mitted under the policy conditions 
are all made in additicn to the an- 
nual rate. 

An interesting sidelight is the man- 
ner in which this was announced in the 
Newark “News’, that newspaper cover- 
ing the matter as follows: 


Under a minimum rate for fire 
insurance filed at Trenton on Sat- 
urday, small insurers for the first 
time in three years in New Jersey 
can obtain fire insurance without 
duplicity on their own or the agent’s 
part. By permission of the State 
Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, what is known as the flat 
minimum, and is in force in every 
other State in the Union, is allowed 
in this State, as it was until the 
schedule rating act went into effect 
three years ago. 

The result is that the man who 
has insurance values of only $500, 
the premium on which, under the 
Newark rate, for instance, would 
be seventy-five cents, will be abie 
to obtain the desired amount of in- 
surance, paying $2 for it. Hereto- 
fore, unless he could find an agent 
who would value his $500 worth of 
property at $1,200, in order to bring 
the premium up to the minimum 
under which no company will write 
a policy, he had to do without in- 
surance against loss by fire. 





BACK FROM FRANCE 

Richard J. O’Brien, who for many 
years was connected with the local of- 
fice of the Queen, returned this week 
from France where he spent the past 
nine months serving in the American 
Ambulance Corps of the French army 
Mr. O’Brien says that he is uncertain 
whether he will return to the front at 
the expiration of his leave or not. 





NEWARK’S FIRE EXHIBITION 

A fire prevention exhibit, similar to 
those of previous years, is planned by 
the Newark fire department officials 
for October 9 and will probably be con- 
tinued for a week. Several Newark fire 
insurance agents have been asked to 
participate’ in this exhibition. 





BLAU, FREEDMAN & GENIS 


220 BROADWAY 


Tel. Cortland 3203 & 4 


NEW YORK CITY 


Exceptional Facilities for Placing Business in New 
York City for Out-of-Town Brokers and Agents 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


2 LIBERTY STREET 


GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 


NEW YORE, W. Y. 


DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 


Phone: John 2312 








E. F. FLINDELL 


123 William Street 


Telephone John 2330 


New York City 


Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 


FOR 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 











HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 














American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 


Merits your support as it is an American institution. 


Ensures honest and satisfactory adjustment of losses. 


Replaces, repairs or rebuilds your damaged property. 


Issues policies covering loss by fire, rent, tornado, etc. 


Charges no more for its policies than other companies. 


Aims to give a square deal at all times. 


Numbers men of known probity in its directorate. 


Encourages fire prevention and fire protection. 


Appoints as agents men of recognized ability. 


Guarantees prompt payment of honest claims. 


L imits its liability in congested districts; is conflagration proof. 


E mbodies the best known underwriting practices behind its policy. 





HENRY EVANS, President. 





HOME OFFICE: 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 
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POLICY HELD DIVISIBLE 


INVOLVES STATUS OF 
Interesting Case Shows Obligations 
Where, With Common Interest, One 
Sells to Another 


TENANT 





By Geo. J. Kuebler, Chicago Bar 

An interesting case has been consic- 
ered and disposed of by the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, in which the major- 
itv of the Court held a policy was di- 
visible, and in which the minority of 
the Court rendered a dissenting opinion 
according to the weight of authority on 
the divisibility of contracts, as applica- 
ble to fire insurance. It seems that the 
minority opinion was the correct ona 
and the facts are briefly as follows: 

The Firemen’s Insurance Co. issued a 
policy of $600 to Blocker & Larey, who 
were tenants in common of the prop- 
erty insured, each owning an undivided 
one-half interest. Some time after the 
policy was issued, Blocker sold his in- 
terest to one F. L. Duke, and a few 
weeks after that the property was de- 
stroyed by fire. Larey did not know 
of Blocker’s sale of his interest until 
after the fire and the Company was not 
notified of the change in ownership. 
The policy contained the usual forfeit- 
ure in case of change in interest, title, 
or possession of the property by vol- 
untary act of the insured, except in 
case of death, etc. 

At the trial in the lower court, 
obtained a judgment for $300, 
one-half of the policy. 


Status of Tenant 


Blackstone defines tenants in com- 
mon to be “such as hold by several and 
distinct title, but by unity of posses- 


Larey 
it being 


sion, because none knoweth his own 
severality; therefore, they all occupy 
promiscuously.” 


There is a distinction between ten- 
ants in common and a partnership. In 
deciding the case in favor of Larey and 
sustaining the juggment of $300 in his 
favor, and forfeiting $300 by reason of 
the Blocker sale to Duke, the courts 
say in part: 

“The contract as to the remaining 
tenant in common, however, is not af- 
fected by the sale. This is so because 
under the sale no stranger is brought 
into contractual relation with the com- 
pany. There is.no unity of title what- 
ever between tenants in common and.a 
contract ‘made by an insurance com- 
pany with them is necessarily subject 
to apportionment, and is therefore a 
divisible cqntract. We think this rule 
is in accordance with reason and jus- 
tice. To illustrate: In the present 
case, Blocker sold his interest in The 
property insured to Mrs. Duke. Under 
the clause of the policy under consid- 
eration there was a change in his title 
tc the property, and the contract was 
ended as to him. Mrs. Duke could not 
be brought into contractual relation- 
ship with the company without its con- 
sent, but the insurance was avoided as 
t> her. All this, however, had nothing 
to do with the contract in regard to the 
interest of Larey. His interest was not 
in any way affected by the sale of 
Blocker’s interest to Mrs. Duke. In 
case of a loss by fire, neither he nor 
Mrs. Duke could share with Larey in 
the insurance collected by him. There 
would be no temptation to Mrs. Duke 
tc destroy the property, not only be- 
cause she could not share in any re- 
covery had by Larey, but she also lost 
her undivided one-half interest in the 
property insured.” 

The judgment will be affirmed. 

Dissenting Opinion 

Chief Justice McCulloch, in his dis- 
senting opinion, cited the cases of Mc- 
Queeny vs. Phoenix Insurance Co. 52 
Ark. 257, and Phoenix Insurance Co. vs. 
Public Parks Amusement Co. 63 Ark. 
187 (which in his opinion settled the 
question of divisibility of contract by 
the same court), and also cited a por- 


tion of the opinion written by Judge 
Battle in the last mentioned case to 
the effect that the contract of insur- 
ance was entire and indivisible, and it 
void as to part was void as to all and 
that the fact that the policy provided 
for separate amounts of insurance and 
separate items or’ classes of property 
did not make the policy divisible and 
that, the risk being indivisible, the con- 
tract was entire. 
Justice McCulloch said: 


“The authorities on this question are 
still irreconcilably in conflict; but, as 
our court has deliberately taken a 
position on the question, it ought not 
to be changed except by the lawmak- 
ers. If the policies in the two cases 
just referred to were entire, it would 
seem, for a stronger reason, that the 
policy involved in the present contro- 
versy is entire and divisible. There 
was a single premium paid, and the 
contract was to pay a gross sum to 
both of the beneficiaries jointly in the 
event of the destruction of the prop- 
erty. It makes really a stronger case 
of indivisibility of the contract than 
where the policy apportions a separate 
sum on each item of the property in- 
sured. There is not a single feature of 
this policy which separates it into 
parts, for it mentions the two benefici- 
aries jointly, provides for a gross pre- 
mium and for a gross sum to be paid 
in case of loss. There is nothing upon 
which the idea of divisibility can rest. 
The fact that the two beneficiaries 
owned separate interests does not, it 
seems to me, at all affect the entirety 
cf the contract.” 

He further states, after citing the 
leading authorities on the question, 
that the contract being entire, it was 
absolutely null and void as to both par- 
ties, when Blocker transferred his in- 
terests to Duke, one of the associate 


judges concerned in the dissenting 
opinion. 
Firemen’s ‘Insurance Co. vs. Larey, 


188 S. W. Rep. 7 





SAVES NEW YORK $40,000 





Gov. Whitman’s Comment in Superin- 
tendent Phillips’ Action in Drop- 
ping 40 Employes 





Governor Whitman, in his report of 
achievements made to voters, pays the 
following tribute to Superintendent of 
Insurance Phillips: 

“Jesse S. Phillips, whom I named as 
Superintendent of Insurance, has dem- 
onstrated by his record of economical 
administration of his department his 
fiiness for the position to which he was 
appointed. He has abolished twenty 
superfluous positions which had been 
added, and, a few at a time, during the 
previous administration of the depart- 
ment, at an added and needless ex: 
pense of over $40,000 a year.” 


ANTI-ANNEX MAN 


Mac O. Robbins, of Santa Ana, Cal., 
who is attending the convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is the agent who was so de- 
lighted when he heard that the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, which he rep- 
resents among other companie§, had de- 
cided not to launch an annex that he 
gave them a $235 premium that had 
been docketed to go to another com- 
pany, having an annex. He is a mem- 
ber of O M. Robbins & Son; is young, 
and a fighter. 


HONGKONG COMPANY JOINS SO- 
CIETY 


S. W. Bacon, fire manager of the 
Union Assurance Society of Canton, 
China, has written to the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York applying for mem- 
bership in that body. The Union As- 
surance Society was established at Can- 
ton, China, in 1835, being transferred to 
Hongkong when that city became a 
British colony in 1840, and has success- 
fully been transacting a fire insurance 
business since that time. 














“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 


WM. B. CLARK, President 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Coes See, BE Gi... sccacsiseteeacuatismeadeiatosiial $2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve Pn so All Liabilities, Re- Insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard..........:cccccsese eveceesee soeveceseewk 410,306.91 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...............sesse0 evcces orf28 496.86 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities..................000 3,387,090.69 
Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y 
G. Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y 
F. B. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - ° 


F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
C. B. Roulet, Gen, Agt. 


$5,387,090.69 








the Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 


T. A Lawler, Pres. H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 

Assets «eee - $1,571,954.84 

Surplus to Policyholders.....$1,257,680.79 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 





James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
IJusurance Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 











WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 











INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


THE YORKSHIRE Sor Yor txetano 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not hereto- 
fore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 
Frank & Dubois, United States Managers —- B. 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretar nk B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
0. 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. U.S. TRUSTEE, No. 52 Wall St., N. Y¥ 


The “Yorkshire” 


Boyd, Underwriting Manager 


cet ECINin COAEE thane bb ay S. Brown & Co., Managers, cane York, 
N. PACIFIC COAST, McClure Kell Manager, " Preowece eae ROLINA: 
VIRGINIA Harry R. Bush, Manager, reensboro, N ASTERN Dargan 


& Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MiSSISSIPPT. Jas. 


B. Ross, 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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Brigade Adjutant Howard 

Major Howard was summoned last 
week for the border to become Brigade 
Adjutant of the Fifth separate brigade 
at Nogales. In the Hartford’s Prepar- 
edness Parade a few months ago, Major 
Howard came into prominence as 
Grand Marshal. In line were 17,000 
marchers. Major Howard began his 
military career while a senior at Yale 
College, enlisting in Battery A. First 
Connecticut Volunteer Artillery, as a 
private for service in the Spanish War. 
In October, 1903, he was made First 
Lieutenant and Battalion Commissary 
of the First Infantry, and in 1904 he 
became Regimental Adjutant. In 1906, 
when Colonel Edward Schulze relin- 
guished command of the regiment, Cap- 
tain Howard was placed on the retired 
list. He was restored to the active 
list and made Commander of Troop 
B, Hartford’s crack cavalry organiza- 
tion, in April, 1911, but relinquished 
that command in November, 1915, and 
was put on the reserve list again with 
tbe rank of Major, pending the com- 
pletion of the Connecticut Cavalry or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

Complaint of Loss Adjustments 

A local agent in New York City has 
complained of the present system of 
adjusting large fire losses in this terri- 
tory and its effect on the business of 
local agents generally. 

“Under the present system,” he says, 


- “the local agents lose many of the big 


lines that are controlled by large bro- 
kcrage houses, except what little re- 
insurance they may get from the com- 
panies with whom it is placed, because 
these brokers figure that, in the event 
of a loss and the loss being placed in 
the hands of the loss committee, the 
committee will appoint the adjuster of 
the company having the largest inter- 
est to handle the loss. It is but natu- 
ral that the broker should want one 
man to handle the loss as far as possi- 
ble, because it relieves him of the ne- 
cessity of producing all the policies 
and other details, which delay the set- 
tlement. The local agents who are 
ferced to hire an adjuster to handle 
their individual losses must also pay 
their assessment to the support of the 
loss committee, and their proportion 
cf the money paid to the adjusters as- 
signed to handle the big losses as well, 
causing them to pay double for the set- 
tlement of many of their losses.” 
oe * * 


Dowling Running for Senator 

Edward J. Dowling, attorney for the 
Maryland Casualty in New York City, 
is running for State Senator from the 
17th district of New York City. Mr. 
Dowling has been connected with vari- 
ous casualty companies in a legal ca- 
pacity for a number of years and has 
figured prominently in several import- 
ant decisions. 

* * 
Praeger Retires From Firm 

A. L. Praeger has withdrawn from 
the brokerage house of Fleischmann & 
Sulzbacher, but will continue to act as 
an individual broker, conducting his 
business separate but continuing his 
office with that of Fleischmann & 
Sulzbacher. 

* * oe 
Require Umpire Clause 

The so-called umpire clause is re- 
quired to be attached to all fire insur- 
ance policies covering in Georgia ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of the Insur- 
ance Commission of that State. 








Long Distance Accident Policies 
In view of the safety of travel in the 
Orient, one of the acciftent companies 


was asked why it hesitated issuing 
policies on tourists going to Japan and 
China. The answer is that the distance 
is so great that it is not easy to have 
proof of injury in case one occurs. 
There is no hazard in such travel at 
the present time. Most tourists to the 
Orient now are Americans, who travel 
on express trains, stop in European 
hctels, and drink mineral waters. 
ok * * 


Wife Was the Agent 

The special agent, in Washington, of 
one of the eastern companies had called 
for years on one of his agents and their 
-usiness went on uninterruptedly until 
a law suit developed out of the agency’s 
business. The question at issue was one 
of cancellation, but the chief point in 
the case and the one on which the de- 
cision was made had to do with who 
was the agent of the company. It ap- 
pears that the company’s commission 
was issued in the name of the wife, al- 
though the husband transacted all the 
business and signed his wife’s name to 
policies insuring for a large amount. 

The question is, was it a joke on the 
special agent, the company, or the as- 
sured. The Washington Supreme Court 
finally reviewed the case and decided 
that as the special agent had done busi- 
ness with the husband and the compan, 
had accepted the risks, his authority 
was recognized. 





When Agent Insures 
His Own Property 
(Continued from page 1.) 


cnd trial the company shifted its de- 
fense, relying entirely upon the want 
of notice of ownership. The District 
Judge directed a verdict for the com- 
pany, but the case was sent back again 
and on the third trial, new evidence 
eppearing, tending *«o show that the 
special agent was iinformed of the 
ownership of the property, the District 
Judge refused to direct a verdict for 
the company, but left she question of 
good faith to the jury which decided 
in favor of Wood. 


Court’s Opinion 


In affirming the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, an- 
alyzes the reason for its decision a3 
follows: 

“The slip attached to the policy 
known as ‘Form 204’ allowed other 
insurance without permission of the 
company. At this time Wood had in 
his possession forms of slip No. °%19, 
which allowed additional insurance 
only on permission of the company. 
The point pressed by the defendant 
is that it was Wood’s duty to attach 
the latter form of slip, which would 
have denied him the right to take out 
additional insurance without notice to 
the company and its permission, and 
hat his failure to do so, coupled with 
the fact that additional insurance was 
taken out without notice to the com- 
pany annulled the contract. We think 
this inference depends on the good 
faith of Wood. It is true that he did 
attach form 219 to the other policies 
issued by him, and that good business 
methods required that in making his 
report he should indicate that a three- 
fourths clause allowing additional in- 


surance had been attached and the 
form he had used.’ The argument is 
strong that Wood failed in his duty to 
the company when he attached to the 
policy the form 204 allowing additional 
insurance and said nothing more tc 
the company about it after receiving 
its ietter on the subject. But, on the 
other hand, there is reason in Wood’s 
explanation that the form 210 on its 
face seemed to be intended to apply 
to a policy on householc furniture, 
while this policy was on an unfinished 
building without furniture. He was 
a school-teacher and untrained in the 
insurance business, which the defend- 
ant’s specia: agent had solicited him 
to undertake. The defendant had 
furnished him the form of slip he used, 
and had not withdrawn it, nor _in- 
structed him not to use it, nor to use 
form 219. These are strong consider- 
ations in favor of the inference of en- 
tire good faith, and of his error from 
the negligence of the company in sup- 
plying him with forms jt did not intend 
he should use, and in failing to give 
Lim instructions as to ars proper slips 
to be attached.” * #* 


Judgment Affirmed 


“The case is one of difficulty, but 
consideration of the evidence offered 
tending to show Wood's good faith, 
knowledge of the material facts by the 
special agent of the insurance com- 
pany, the negligence of the company 
in making Wood’s mistake possible by 
leaving form No. 204 in his hands as 
if for use, and the company’s failure 
to furnish him with instructions, to- 
gether with the fact that two juries 
have found the issues cf tact against 
tle defendant, leads to the conclusion 
that it would be going too far to say 
that no reasonable inference on the 
vital issues could be drawn in favor 
of the plaintiff. 

“Judgment of the 
firmed.” 

Editorial Comments 


(Editor’s Note.) The foregoing case 
is reported without citation of a single 
authority. We have no doubt that in 
the preparation and the trial for the 
third time o7 the issues in this matter, 
counsel on both sides must have ex- 
hausted the authorities. Their briefs 
upon this question must have been in 
teresting. The decision is of unusual 
terest in that the Federal Court has 
pointed out a way whereby the old 
time and well-known rule that an agent 
cannot act for himself and his princi- 
pal at the same time has been so ef- 
fectively modified as to leave very 
little, if anything, for defense by a 
company where an agent joes not dis- 
close the ownership withir the mean- 
ing of the policy. 

Ccoley, in his briefs, has well stated 
the rule that “an agent cannot in any 
snatter in which he ,himself has an 
adverse interest bind his principal * 
* * and that an agent, authorized 
to accept risks and :ssue policies, can- 
not approve the risk binding the 
company by issuing a policy on his 
own property.” 

In citing a case of Spare vs. Home 
Mutual Insurauce Company, 19th Fed. 
14, it is statec “that an agent of an 
insurance company to receive and 
transmit applications for insurance in 
making an application for hjs own 
benefit on ‘iis property is acting for 


lower court af- 


himself only and cannot be considered 
the agent of the insurance company. 


Took Into Account Inexperience of 
Agent 

It will be noted that this question 
of agency was not raised in the fore- 
going case, but it seems the court took 
into account the inexperience of the 
agent and then allowed him the bene. 
fit of the presumption of law that he 
acted in entire good faith. in the ab- 
sence of a showing of actual fraud. 

In suits of equity this rule is 
strongly recognized, but in suits at law 
the question of good faith in connec- 
tion with undisputed evidence that the 
policy terms were not complied with, 
should have prompted the court to find 
for the company, and the court should 
have refused to hear evidence of good 
intention on part of the agent because 
{that question was not part of the 
agreement between ‘the parties. 

We know of no cases excepting the 
foregoing which have modified the 
rule laid down in Ritt vs. Washington 
Mar. & Fire Insurance Co. 44 Barb. 
N. Y. 353, that an agent authorized 
to take insurance on vessels, procure 
policies from the company and deliver 
them to the insured, has no power to 
accept an application as agent on prop- 
erty of which he is one of the owners 
and, if he does so and fails to disclose 
his interests to the company, the pol- 
icy is void. The invalidity of the pol- 
icy does not rest on the materiality of 
the relation of the agent to the risk, 
but because it is against public policy 
to allow such an agreement to stand. 

The digest and comments are furn- 
ished to The Eastern Underwriter by 
George J. Kuebler of Chicago. 
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CHAIRMAN MOORE RESIGNS 


CHANGES IN NEW AMSTERDAM 





George E. Taylor and H. W. Cluff Also 
Resign, Effective Oct. 12—Policy 
of New York Office 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 11—A rumor 
that has been prevalent for severai 
weeks took definite form to-day with 
the announcement by the New Amster- 
dam Casualty that, in the future, th2 
New York City branch office of the 
Company would be operated purely as 
a local office. 

Simultaneously came the news of the 
resignations of William F. Moore, as 
chairman of the board of- directors of 
the New Amsterdam, of George E. Tay- 
lor, as secretary and resident manager 
in New York, and of H. W. Cluff, assist- 
ant secretary, also attached to the New 
York office, all to take effect as of 
October 12. Mr. Moore became presi 
dent of the New Amsterdam in 1901, 
and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Cluff became 
identified with the Company shortly 
thereafter. 

In connection with the reorganization 
of its New York office, it is understood 
that the Company would curtail the 
writing of certain unprofitable classes 
of the general liability and other lines 
effective as of September 1. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty was 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York State in 1898 and began writing 
business January 31, 1899 with a capital 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $100,000. Ir 
1913, the American Indemnity, of Balti- 
more, which was organized by J. Ar- 
thur Nelson, purchased the control of 
the New Amsterdam and from that time, 
the Company has maintained two ex- 
ecutive offices, one in New York City 
under the supervision of Mr Moore and 
the other at Baltimore under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Nelson, president of the 
Company. All affairs of the Company 
will now be directed from its head 
office in Baltimore by Mr. Nelson. 


HOLDS AGENCY MEETING 








Casualty Company of America Repre- 
sentatives From Four States Con- 
vene in New York City 





The general agents and superintend- 
ents of the weekly premium, accident- 
health department of the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
together with representatives of the 
metropolitan monthly premium depart- 
ment, met in the branch office of this 
department last week. T. L. Miller, 
treasurer of the Company, addressed 
the agents. 

Thomas Leonard, manager of the 
metropolitan weekly premium depart- 
ment, also made a talk. Mr. Leonard 
was for a long time an industrial life 
man, and in this field he made several 
producing records that have never 
since been equalled. From his experi- 
ence in this field, Mr. Leonard sought 
to show the agents how much greater 
was the opportunity for success in the 
selling of industrial accident-health 
insurance than in the industrial life 
business. Walter L. Schnaring and Le 
Roy Wood, respectively the superin- 
tendent of agents and the superintend- 
ent of the monthly premium depart- 
ment of the Company, also spoke to the 
agents. About sixty representatives of 
the Company attended the meeting. 





The Great Eastern Casualty Company, 
of New York, has appointed Adam Seit- 
ver, of Lebanon, Pa., its agent for that 
city and the Lebanon district. He will 
maintain headquarters at 509 North 
Ninth street, Lebanon. 


Casualty and Surety News 








CLAIM MEN CONVENE 


IMPORTANT 





PAPERS READ 





How to Meet Missouri Suicide Law— 
D. N. Case, of Travelers, Elected 
President 





Cc. P. Ellerbe, prominent St. Louis 
lawyer, made what was considered the 
most important address at the seventh 
annual convention of the International 
Claim Association, which was held at 
the Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., September 7, 8 and 9. Mr. 
Ellerbe’s address was on the Missouri 
suicide situation. He traced the his- 
tory of the so-called suicide law of that 
State down to the present time and 
pointed out that this law makes suicide 
an accident, though under its provi- 
sions a man who does not succeed in 
killing himself can collect no indem- 
nity under an accident and health pol- 
icy for subsequent disability, thus plac- 
ing a premium on successful suicide. 
He stated that two legislatures had 
proposed two amendments to this law, 
beth of which aimed to exclude life 
insurance policies from its jurisdiction, 
but which the governor of the State 
had refused to sign. 

Mr. Ellerbe suggested to the compa- 
ny representatives that they raise some 
other issue at law than whether or not 
tke provisions of this act applied to 
accident and health contracts. The 
previous decision the court held that it 
did, though it apparently applied only 
to life insurance policies. He suggest- 
ed as a feasible hypothetical issue on 
which such an action could be based 
the question of whether or not the act 
of suicide constituted an accident. 


Proceedings of Convention 

The convention assembled last Thurs- 
day and was presided over by Presi- 
dent J. J. Dorn, executive superintend- 
ent of the United States Casualty. 
After routine matters had been dis- 
posed of on Thursday, Hon. Royal 
Meeker, commissioner of labor statis- 
tics, opened the Friday session with an 
address on “Needed Amendments in 
Workmen’s Compensation Legislation.” 

Addresses were also made by E. G. 
Marks, manager of the claim depart- 
ment of the Frankfort General; W. R. 
Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Bayard P. Holmes, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: David N. Case, 
chief adjuster of the Travelers, presi- 
dent; W. T. Grant, secretary of the 
Business Men’s Accident Association of 
Kansas City, vice-president; Harvey 
Schomo, secretary of the American 
Casualty, of Reading, Pa., secretary; 
W. F. Templeman, claim adjuster of 
the Maryland Casualty, treasurer, and 
Bayard P. Holmes, of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, librarian. Dr. W. L. 
Gahagan, of the Globe Indemnity, was 
re-elected chairman of the executive 
committee with the following as his 
associate members: J. J. Dorn, M. Bar- 
ratt Walker, W. R. Freethy and F. D. 
Harsh. 





Home Office 
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Tendencies in Health 
Insurance Legislation 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS SHOWN 
BY MARGARET HOBBS 





Review of Five Year Period, With Spe- 
cial Emphasis Laid Upon 
Legislation Abroad 





An unusually interesting book con 
taining articles on health and _ insur- 
ance and statistics, written from the 
viewpoint of social workers, has just 
been issued by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. From 
this book is taken the article follow- 


ing, entitled “Tendencies in Health 
Insurance Legislation,” by Margaret 
Hobbs, Special Investigator of the 


American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 


The five years between 1909 and the 
cutbreak of the European war saw 
rapid development in compulsory 
health insurance legislation. During 
that time such laws were adopted bv 
the six countries of Norway, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Serbia, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands. The four coun- 
tries of Germany, Austria, Luxemburg 
and Hungary had previously passed 
such compulsory laws. 

All the laws cover practically all low- 
paid wage-workers. 

In the Netherlands and Norway 
workers receiving less than a given 
income are included, without regard t» 
occupation, while the Standard Bil! of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, like the laws of Austria, 
Germany, and Great Britain, applies 
to all manual workers and to other 
low-paid employes. The laws are 
equally inclusive in covering all forms 
of sickness, while in Austria, Germany 
and Norway, the first few weeks of in- 
dustrial accident disability also are 
compensated from the health insur- 
ance funds. 

The benefits provided are of two sorts 
—medical assistance and cash payments. 

The Standard Bill follows prevailing 
European standards by granting th 
jatter for twenty-six weeks. dating 
from the fourth day of ‘lisability, while 
medical attention is supplied from the 
beginning of illness as long as cash 
benefits are due. In most European 
iaws these are only the minimun. 
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terms for benefits, however, and higher 
standards are permissible. Thus ir 
Germany the waiting period may be 
shortened or entirely eliminated ani 
under some _ additional restrictions 
benefits may be paid as long as fifty- 
two weeks. 


The laws fix the minimum rates for 
cash benefits, but frequently allow 
higher rates as well. 

Minimum rates in Austria, Germany 
and the Netherlands vary from 50 to 
60 per cent. of wages, while a maxi- 
mum of 75 per cent. is permitted in 
Germany and Austria and 90 per cent. 
in the Netherlands. tngland is the 
only country paying uniform benefits 
without regard to wages. The stand- 
ard of the Association bill, 66 2-3 per 
cent. of wages, is that of the best 
American compensation laws and falls 
ketween the extremes of European 
.egislation. | 

The laws usually provide insured per- 
sons not only with medical treatment, 
but also with medicines, therapeutic ap- 
pliances and, except in England, with 
hospital care. 

In England, however, provision is 
made for all forms of tuberculosis 
which are entitled to sanatorium care. 
Medical care to the dependents of the 
jinsured, which permits economical 
medical service and adds much to 
family well-being, is optional in Aus- 
tria, Germany and Great Britain and 
compulsory in Norway and in the 
Standard Bill. While no medical bene- 
fit is furnished in the Netherlands, the 
ceficiency is partly made up by the 
high rate of cash benefits, usually 70 
per cent. of wages, and by the numer- 
ous voluntary “sick clubs’, which 
must be open to any insured person. 

Maternity benefit is provided in every 
European law. 

The insured woman usually receives 
obstetrical assistance and a cash bene- 
fit for four or six weeks at her con- 
finement. Great Britain, conforming 
to the flat rate principle gives a lump 
sum of $7.20 both to insured women 
and to the wives of insured men. The 
latter receive obstetrical care under 
the terms of the Standard Bill, and ir 
Germany such care and also pregnancy 
and nursing benefits may be. furn- 
ished. 

European legislation empowers the 
insurance carrier to make contracts 
with physicians for medical service. 

Perhaps the most common arrange- 
ment is that of England and Germany, 
by which free choice among a panel 
of physicians is normally allowed. 
The four options of the Standard Bill, 
uamely, choice among a panel of physi- 
cians, “reasonable free choice” among 
salaried physicians, district medical 
officers, or a combination of these 
methods, permit an adjustment to 
local conditions of the plans found 
successful in European experience. 


A modest funeral benefit, large 
enough for decent burial according to 
prevailing standards, is also provided 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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Travelers Makes Four Engineering Appointments 








The Travelers announces four im- 
portant appointments at the home of- 
fice, one of them being the successor to 
the late Chief Engineer of the Com- 
peny, George Gilmour. Mr. Gilmour is 
succeeded by John L. Thompson, who 
was his chief assistant. Mr. Thompson 
was born in Bridgeport, and after a 
grammar school education apprenticed 
himself to learn the general carpentry 
business. As journeyman and foreman 
he acquired practical experience in the 
erection of schools, libraries, railroad 
stations, and churches, meanwhile 
studying mathematics, drawing, and 
other lines which related to his work. 
He was determined to have a thorough 
technical education and in 1900 he en- 
tered the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University, taking the electrical 





JOHN L. THOMPSON 


engineering course, in which he was 
graduated in 1904. He was employed 
by the New York. Telephone Company 
as assistant engineer in the department 
of building construction, and spent four 
years in this service. He entered the 
employ of the Travelers in March, 1908, 
as an inspector, and within the year 
was promoted to inspecting engineer. 
In February, 1911, he was transferred 
to the underwriting division and in the 





WILLIAM P. EALES 


foilowing three years, his experience 
was such as to acquaint him with un: 
derwriting principles and the determi- 
nation of hazards which influenced rate 
making. In January, 1914, he returned 
to the inspection division as supervis- 
ing engineer. 

Allan D. Risteen, Ph. D., will assume 
the title of director of Technical Re- 
search and Safety Publication Work. 
Dr. Risteen was born at Amesbury, 
Massachusetts and graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute as 
civil engineer in 1885. He studied lan- 
guages and physical science at Dart- 
mouth College and after three years 


research in mathematical physics at 
New Haven was awarded the degree 
ef Doctor of Philosophy by Yale Unf- 
versity in 1908. His first work was 
with the United States Geodetic Sur- 
vey for two years. He was afterwards 
Editor of “Power.” In connection with 
his other work, he was a contributor 
tu the Century Dictionary and to tie 
Encyclopaedia Americana. Of the lat- 
ter, he was also a staff editor in chem- 
istry. Dr. Risteen’s work through 
“The Travelers Standard” and other 
safety publications is universally and 
favorably known. He has been general 
editor and, in many cases, author of 
these publications. In addition to this 
he has carried on research: work bear- 
ing on underwriting problems. Dr. 
Risteen’s work has been changed so 





ALLAN D. RISTEEN 


as to enable him to devote more time 


t» technical research and the direction 
of the issuance of safety publications. 
Dr. Risteen is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Yale (Engineering Society, the 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure, and the 
Association des Industriels de France 
contre les Accidents du Travail (as 
honorary member). 

William P. Eales, formerly supervis- 





WILLIAM FERGUSON 


ing inspector at the Philadelphia 
branch office, has been transferred to 
the home office and will assume the 
title .of assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Eales was born in Michigan and served 
an apprenticeship in a general machine 
shop. He then took up marine engi- 
neering and sailed for six years in the 
junior grades and served as chief en- 
gineer of steam vessels for ten years. 
He worked for a time in the building 
and. bridge department of the Illinois 
Central Railway Company and, during 
the winter months, on the Great Lakes 
was variously employed in power 
plants. He is licensed to act as chief 


engineer of steam vessels of any ton- 
nage and as a stationary engineer in 
many States. 

The knowledge acquired by him 
prior to entering the service of the 
Company has been particularly helpful 
is dealing with matters relating to 
boiler safety. This knowledge com- 
bined with his broad experience, sub- 
sequently acquired, dealing not only 
with the safeguarding of industrial 
plants but likewise the establishment 
of standard safeguards for such plants, 
well qualifies him for his new position 
in which he will be the main point of 
contact between the home office and 
the field staff. Mr. Eales is a member 
of the Engineers’ Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 


William Ferguson, formerly super- 
vising engineer at Detroit, has been 
transferred to the home office as trav- 
elbng supervising engineer. Mr. Fer- 
guson was born at Bangor, Ireland, and 
served an apprenticeship in all branch- 
es of engineering. After this early 
training, he sailed as engineer. He 
passed the British Board of Trade ex- 
aminations for chief engineer and was 
subsequently appointed chief engineer 
cf the Prince Lines and the Northern 
Steamship Lines. He became an in- 
spector for the Company and special- 
ized in compensation and boiler inspec- 
tion work. He has been particularly 
successful in the promotion of safety 
and welfare work as it relates to acci- 
dent prevention. 


In pursuit of his duties as inspector, 
scnior inspector, and supervisor, he has 
worked in 15 States. 





HAS NATURAL DEATH BENEFIT 





Prudential Casualty Announces Inclu- 
sion of New Clause in Accident- 
Health Policies 





Another company hag fallen in line 
in putting a natural death benefit in its 
accident--health policies. The last com- 
pany to do.this is the Prudential Cas- 
ualty of Indianapolis, which last week 
included the following clause in its 
policy: 

“In consideration of the payment of 
the additional monthly premium of fif- 
teen cents the sickness provision of 
this policy is hereby extended as fol- 
lows: 

“If sickness for which indemnity is 
payable under this part is of such a 
serious character that it results fatally 
within the period for which such in- 
demnity is payable, the Company will 
pay an additional indemnity on account 
of such sickness sufficient in amount 
tu cover all reasonable expenses put 
upon the insured during such sickness 
and by reason thereof, not exceeding 
fifty dollars in amount.” 


Tondeauhes in Health 


UNION CASUALTY TROUBLES 


M’CULLOUGH DENIES CHARGES 


Deputy Commissioner of Pennsylvania 
Answers Charges in Connection 
With Company Receivership 


Samuel W. M’Cullough, Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, has 
replied to the charges contained in the 
bill presented by the minority stock 
holders for a receiver for the Union 
Casualty Insurance Company, of Phila- 
delphia, that he attempted to wreck the: 
Company. In his statement Mr. M’Cul- 
lough said: 

“I do not see why the troubles of this 
Company should be blamed on me. I 
have never done a thing to embarrass 
the corporation, but what steps I did 
take were compulsory, to protect the 
public. Last January the capital was 
impaired to the extent of $100,000, ance 
the Company was ordered to adjust 
things so it would be solvent. 

“As for my drafting legislation with 
the aid of State Senators, former direc- 
tors of the Company, I want to state 
that the laws were general in character, 
and hit all companies, and not the Union 
Casualty Company alone.” 

Mr. M’Cullough declared that the af- 
fairs of the Company still are under ex- 
amination by the insurance department, 
and that it will not be permitted to re- 
sume business until they are adjusted. 
He said the Company was ordered to 
stop its business temporarily last Feb 
ruary at the order of former Commis- 
sioner Johnson. 

“The bill in equity,” said Attorney 
John C. Bell, attorney for the Union 
Casualty Insurance Company, “is simply 
a step taken by men no longer con- 
nected with the Company to get even. 
The old directors and officers who were 
ousted from office are now seeking t> 
embarrass those who are seeking to re- 
habilitate its affairs.” 

Speaking of the suit, Thomas Wood. 
one of the directors of the Company, 
pronounced it “absurd and retaliatory” 
He further ,said, “he did not think the 
Board of Directors would even meet to 
discuss it, but let the attorneys handle 
the matter.” 

W. N. Trinkle, who with Mr. Bell 
constitute the Union Casualty’s counsel, 
in speaking of the matter said: “The 
Company is solvent and preparing to 
resume business. Since February last 
when the old officers were forced out, 
there have been legal tangles. This 
latest bill is merely a new phase and is 
apparently designed to bring the Com- 
pany into disrepute. It will be met as 
the others have been met. That the 
present management is wrecking the 
Company and that its financial condi- 
tion necessitates a receiver are untrue 
statements.” 


Insurance Legislation 


(Continued from page 13.) 


Ly all the laws except those of England 
and the Netherlands. 

In Austria, Germany and Norway ar 
allowance of from twenty to fifty times 
*he average daily wage is made; the 
Standard Bill fixes a maximum of $50. 

The cost of health insurance is in 
every case met by joint contributions. 

These come in Austria and Germany 
entirely from employers and em- 
ployes, but, under the other laws and 
the Standard Bill, from employer, em- 
ploye and the government. England 
accompanies a flat rate of benefits by 
a flat rate of contributions; other 
countries and the Standard Bil! vary 
the contributions according to wage. 

In its administrative machinery the 
Standard Bill follows closely the pro- 
visions of all the laws considered except 
the British. . 

The normal insurance carrier it sets 


up is a district local or trade fund 
under mutual management. but such 
other societies as establishment funds, 
labor union funds. and the like, may, 
with permission from the supervising 
authorities, also carry the insurance. 
In every case the “approved societies” 
must be mutually managed and cannot 
be profit-making enterprises. In Grea‘ 
Britain, where no district funds are 
established, and “approved societies” 
may contain members from any local- 
ity, there has resulted a clumsy and 
unsatisfactory division of authorily 
by which cash benefits are paid by the 
societies, while medical benefit is ad- 
mninistered by local insurance com- 
mittees. 

The “mutual management” of the dis- 
trict funds is that of employer and em- 
ploye, with, in some cases, as in Nor- 
way and the Netherlands, representa- 
tives of the government also. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 














The additional income 
Working for to be secured by not 
All Casualty confining one’s self to 


developing just a single 

line of the casualty in- 

surance business is emphasized by the 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 

Co., in the current issue of the ‘“Co- 
ordinator,” as follows: 

“It has been said that ‘Luck is a good 
thing, but one cannot always afford to 
wait for it. Pluck is a better thing 
because it is always ready to begin,’ 
and that applies with force to the im- 
mediate situation in our business. An 
immense amount of business in most 
of the lines that we write will come 
upon the market in the last four 
months of the year, and while luck 
may play its part in the securing of 
this business, pluck, energy and 
thoughtful effort are the qualities 
which will win in a large way. 

“Review the situation. All bonding 
lines will feel the snap of the fall sea- 
son, and public official bonds particu- 
larly will be in demand on a scale but 
seldom equalled. Judicial bonds will 
be required with immediately increased 
frequency when the courts re-convene 
after summer recesses. Contract busi- 
ness will continue its present tend- 
eucy and fidelity business will be stim- 
ulated at the close of the summer sea- 
son as usual. This period is always a 
busy one for depository bonds, and our 
volume in this line is even now show- 
ing the effects of an increased demand 
Burglary and automobile are offering 
larger opportunities. Prosperity and 
busy industries are maintaining ideal 
conditions for the sale of accident and 
health insurance. 

“Altogether, it is apparent that op- 
portunity is here for the agent with 
the pluck to go out and grasp it. 

“There is no controverting the fact 
that it does take pluck and that the 
full grasping of these opportunities 
means hard work and persistence. It 
means among other things, renewing 
relations with attorneys, court officials, 
architects, contractors and incumbents 
of public office. It means studying the 
field in all its aspects. It means lay- 
ing out campaigns, securing leads and 
following up all methods of securing 
business. And on top of that comes 
the business itself to be put through 
with all its details and requirements. 

“Four busy months are looming just 
ahead—the closing period of the year. 
They will be happy and_ successful 
months for all of us who get started 
right with minds made up to a period 
of uninterrupted application. 

“Let us start right.” 


* * * 


The Standard 


Lines 


Accident 


Where calls attention to the 
Accidents fact that the majority of 
ow accidents do not occur 

from occupational haz- 


ards as commonly supposed, but from 
hazards in the home. The Company 
says: 

“Almost every insurance man. knows 
now that the occupational hazard, so 
called, is but a part of the total hazard 
insured. To what extent this occupa- 
tional hazard extends, very few realize 
uptil the records are published. 

“In 1915 only 32.8 per cent. of claims 
filed were for accidents sustained 
while engaged in the duties of the 0c- 
cupation. That leaves 67.2 per cent. 
fur injuries sustained outside of the 
usual duties of the occupation. 

“We hear so much talk about the 
automobile hazard, and it is a serious 
hazard, that we are sometimes prone 
to place it first on the list of claim 
makers, and yet statistics show that 
more claims are filed for accidents sus- 
tained at home than for those happen- 
ing while in the automobile. 18.8 per 
cent. of claims filed were for home ac- 
cidents; 12.3 per cent. of claims filed 
were for automobile accidents. As a 
matter of record, companies pay more 


claims for falls on stairs and steps 
than they do for automobile accidents. 

“Those who go vacation seeking at 
this time of the year should know the 
extreme hazard of the recreation peri- 
od, not only for accidents but for sick- 
ness as well. More claims have been 
fiied every year for injuries sustained 
while engaged in recreation or sport 
than for those caused by the automo- 
bile. 

“Twelve per cent. of the number of 
accidental deaths as reported in the 
registration area of the United States 
were due to drowning accidents. Rec- 
reation as a whole in all its lines, has 
for years past persisted in occupying 
fourth place in the list of causes of 
accidents. 

“These facts should be of interest to 
you as insurance men, and of use to 
you as solicitors. We believe if men 
but knew the value of accident and 
health insurance, they would buy. We 
believe that it is their sublime ignor- 
ance which permits them to say ‘no’ 
to you when you present our splendid 
accident or disability proposition. Your 
work is therefore that of education and 
your opportunity lies in bringing start- 
ling facts to the attention of the pros- 
pect and then give him a chance to 


buy. It is your best chance to an in- 
crease.” 
* * * 
The “Preferred Pilot,” 
Making published by the Prefer- 


Work red Accident Insurance 

Productive ‘Co., contains in the cur- 

rent issue the following 

interesting item on the right and 
wrong way to work: 

“As a rule every man works, or at 
least thinks he does, and undoubtedly 
he does, and a majority work hard. 

“But work is one thing and produc- 
tive, profitable work is another. Many 
a man who works hard, very hard, finds 
his work at best only meagerly pro- 
ductive. 

“This is because of non-development. 
He is not fully developed and there- 
fore is handicapped. Effective, really 
productive work can only be done by 
a man who has developed and the high- 
er and more complete the development 
the greater the efficiency, the more pro- 
ductive the work. 

“A man seeking to become an ath- 
lete strenuously endeavors to develop 
every limb, every muscle, every fibre 
of his body conscious that weakness in 
auy part thereof may prove his undo- 
ing. He develops the physical but fre- 
qvently neglects to train and develop 
the mental, and is correspondingly 
handicapped. 

“A man looking forward to a profes- 
sional career devotes himself to a 
zealous training and development of 
bis mind, mental faculties, but usually 
fails to also develop the physical, his 
body, and enters his career under a 
handicap. 

“To be perfectly developed requires 
development of both the physical ana 
nientail. The physical is largely de- 
pendent for force and proper control 
upon the virility of the mental. The 
mental is aided greatly by the strength 
aud vigor of the physical. 

“The man who most closely approxi- 
mates perfect work is the man who is 
the most perfect and complete in de- 
velopment. 

“A perfect man perfectly developed 
can do perfect work. None other can— 
and though perfection may not be at- 
tained in this life every man would be 
benefitted and helped in his work by 
developing the physical and mental, 
and the greater the development the 
greater the benefit. 

“The productive work of the laboreY 
would be better and of more profit if 
guided and supervised by a greater de- 
gree of mental development. Con- 
versely the productive work of the in- 
tellectual man would be greatly in- 
creased if aided by the strength and 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
5S JOHN STREE1 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 





ENGLAND 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 187 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Asa’t Sec 








Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities 


surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3H, 1916 
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Losses paid to June 30, 1916 ........ 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
Public, Teams (Personal Injury 
Property Damage, 
Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 


9,115,416.08 
000,000.00 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


and Property 
Collision, Fire and Theft), 
orkmen’s Compensation—Steam 








vigor acquired through physical devel- 
opment. 

“Herein is the secret of the paucity 
of productive work of so many insur- 
ance agents—lack of development. An 
agent who fails of success—whose pro- 
ductive work is but mediocre, says I 
cannot understand it. I work hard, 
harder than more successful ones, but 
accomplish little. The reason is plain 
—lack of development. 

“The basic element of productive 
work is development. Develop the 
physical and give strength and vigor to 
the mental. Develop the mental and 
give force and conservative control to 
the physical. In this development is 
the secret of productive work. 

“Remember it is the thinker who can 
do; it’s the doer who can think.” 

* * a 
The separation of the 
“Applied wheat from the chaff 
Salesmanship” of salesmanship “point- 
Applied ers” is handled in an 
original manner by the 
“Standard Cog,” the publication of the 
Standard Accident, as follows: 

“Judging from the abundance of ar- 
ticles and speeches on salesmanship, I 
should say ’most everybody has a theory 
or scheme of his own along that line. 
Probably a lot of what is written and 
said is good. The only way to tell is 
to apply those theories to actual prac- 


tice: then you know definitely. Really 
the word, “applied,” in this connection 
simply means the doing of those things 
in salesmanship which make for results. 
Good theory is fine, but theory without 
works is dead. Good medicine is fine, 
but left in the bottle is useless. Noth. 
ing is valuable unless results follow. 
Tke result is the goal to be obtained. 

“Applied salesmanship to the insur- 
ance man means first, knowing how to 
work and then working what you know. 

“Tt is self-evident that no results 
from your general knowledge of the 
business can come unless you actually 
give a customer a chance to buy. If 
your arguments are good, then it seems 
a shame to leave them in the office 
to rust away when an effort to apply 
them can and will procure such splen- 
did results in commissions. 

“One of the Standard’s biggest and 
best producers said not long ago: ‘How 
do I get business? Well, in the first 
place, I get busy. I keep circulating 
and see as many men in a day as I 
can. Some days it seems like the 
Fates were against me. This man is 
cut, and that man too busy, and the 
other man loaded to the neck already. 
I keep a card index of prospects and 
note on that card just what happened 
on each call, and the next time I call 
I know where to start and what to 
expect.’” 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


—- 














SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 











| ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy | 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


MOTI 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc-_ ] 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not im place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well t 

2 3 investigate. is 3 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 
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U. $. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 

Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 — 1,051,543.00 












mmo London 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 


~ Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 









HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


















